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HENRY. A. RILEY, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Lav, 


No. 21 Park Row, New York City. 


‘FCollections made and titles searched in all 
parts of the Eeast. 9-5 10-4 


$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
Male and Female, in their locality. 
Terms and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 

VICKERY & Co. Augusta, Maine. 7 


To Phila. (also admits to Cen- 
tennial Grounds )and return, 
from any point inthe U. 8. east 
ofUtah. This comes within the 
grasp ofevery Teacher or Stu- 


b dent who possesses sufficient 
enterprise to raise a smAll club ofsubscribers for THE ILLUS- 
TRATED WEEKLY. Send for circulars eontaining convincing 


particulars. Inclose 6 cents re ot ou wish —— 
copy ofthe paper. Address CHAS, CLI CAS & CO,, Publish- 
ers, 14 Warren Street, New York. 

9-7 9-9 


THE WESTERN, 


Devoted to the interests of Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Art; H. H. Morgan, Editor, P. O. 
Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo. Subscription $2 pea 
annum, to single copies 20 cents. Clubs of five 


or more supplied at $1 a year; an extra copy for 
each ten subscribers. 











To SuBSCRIBERS—The Western will aim to re- 
present the various intellectual interests of St. 
Louis, and in addition to present in the form o1 
original articles the best results in all fields of 
intellectual effort. It addresses itself to those 
who value thought upon subjects literary, edu- 
cational, er in the fine arts, and in addition tc 
its articles will furnish each month reliable re- 
yiews of valuable books literary, scientific and 
educational, together with notices of the more 
valuable articles in the leading magazines. 


To ApVERTISERS—The Western will be found 
to be one of the very best mediums for any ad- 
vertisements intended to reach the more studi- 
ous portion of the people. Circulars showing 
the range, extent, and nature of The Western’s 
circulation, will be sent upon application. 

9-19 12 


DIRECTORY. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


LLEN’S ACADEMY reopens September 
A 4, and guarantees that its pupils shall learn. 
A good day’s work is expected every day, and 
thoroughness is insisted on. Twelve experi- 
enced professors and teachers. Good boarding 
laces near the school. A limited number of 
oys received into the family of the president. 
Ira W. Allen, LL.D., President, No. 663 Mich- 
igan av., Chicago. 9-9-10 


ype COLLEGE, a thorough college 
foryoungmen. A. L. Chapin, President, 
Beloit, Wis. 9-9-10 














EST Preparation for College. For six years 

no graduate of the Albany Academy (es- 
tablished 1813) has failed or received conditions 
atany college. High honors at Yale, honorable 
entrance at Harvard, Porter Prize for best prep- 
aration this — at-Amherst. History, Mathe- 
maties (Analytics of Conic Sections), French, 
(French text-books in Physics), German, Natu- 
ral Sciences, with apparatus which the students 
use. Board, etc. (under supervision of faculty) 
at cost. Two boys will be received into the 
Principal’s family on special terms. Address, 
Merrill Edwards Gates, A. M., Principal, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 9-9 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Min- 
nesota. Open to bothsexes. J. W. Strong, 
D.D., President. 9-9-10 


OTTAGE SEMINARY for Young La- 

dies, Pottstown, Montgomery county, Pa. 
The twenty-seventh annual session will openon 
Thursday, September 14, 1876. A home school, 
strictly limited in number. Situated on Phila- 
delphia and oe Railroed, forty miles from 
Philadelphia. First-class buildings; large 








‘| grounds; beautiful and healthy location, and all 


modern appliances. For catalogues apply to 
Geo. G. Butler, A. M., Principal. B10 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
Fall term for 1876 begins Sept. 14. Classi- 





cal, Scientific, Normal and Musical Courses of | _ 


Study for gentlemen and ladies. 
first class, and moderate expenses. Opportuni- 
ties for self-help. Tuition for children of min- 
isters and candidates for the ministry gratis. 
pespetetory school attached to the college. N. 
J. Morrison, President. 9-9 


REENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Alabama, affords equal if not superior ad- 
vantages to any institution in the South, at less 
ees 5 perannum. {Opens Ist of October. 


Advantages 








RVING MILITARY ACADEMY, Lake 
View, (near Chicago) opens September 6, jor 
boys only—I0 acres aw d grounds—four resident 
rofessors. Send for catalogue. Address Dr. 
souis C_ Starkel (patron) Belleville, Llls., or 
the Academy, Lake View, Ils. Capt. J. Claude 
Hill, Commandant. 9-9-10 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSI- 
TY. Fall term will open Thursday, Sept. 
12th, 1876. Catalogues sent free on application 
to Regent, J. M. Gregory, Champaign, Illinois. 
9-9 








Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. = 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PO in ccc co tpakiVagedebsdiuasccdunsenese 50 
I a 3.53 os 00 od cdetbcbcagsee cdavevs 50 
Common School Edition........ wonesssepete $1 50 
Counting House Edition.................++6. 3 00 
WP RTE SIL). Sys bcc dceVebicocesesdoce aed *.. 200 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


9-9¢ 





ARY INSTITUTE, Lucas Place. The 
next term opens Monday, Sept. 18. Ap- 
licants for admission will apply at the Institute 
hursday, Friday, and Saturday of the previ- 


ous week. But a small number of vacancies 
now remain. For catalogues, apply atthe In- 
stitute. 9-9 





ISS ANNA ©. RRACKETT and Miss 

Ida M. Eliot, 9 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City, will reopen their Home and Day 
School for girls, on Tuesday, October 3. Cir- 
culars sent on application. 9-9-10 





ORMAL SCHOOL at Oregon, Missouri. 


The Normal at Oregon now offers as great ad- 
vantages as are offered by any other Normal in 
the State. The course of siudy is thoroughly 
practical, and at the same time sufficiently ex- 





tensive to give a broad, deep, and symmetrical 
culture to those who complete the course. 

We wish to say to all who desire an education 
—come to Oregon and we will do you good. 

For further information address O. C. HILL, 
President. 9-9-10 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 








Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Il ae — ie Mechanical Eng’r. 


Ill. ee ae bis Chemist. 

IV. bbs + es Eng’r of Mines. 
Vi 464 “6 de Architect. 

VI. $$ oe Ae Bach’r of Science. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-910 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





cess UNIVERSITY, at Iowa City. The 
\) next term will begin on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 13. Examinatiens for admission to the 
Academical and Civil Engineering courses will 
be held on Tuesday, September 12. For ‘com- 
plete information concerning the several depart- 
ments, send for catalogues, or apply in person 
or by mail to Geo. Thacher, President. 9-9-10 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hen Hitcheock, LL. D., Professor of 
Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- 


permet. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as applied to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 

Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 
John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Law. 
Oye A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 
Ww 


Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. and Eyi., Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 11, 1876. 


TurTIon: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee pemeite in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 
G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Facult 

8-2¢ 208 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 








ASSAR COLLEGE opens its next year 
September 20, 1876. Students will present 
themselves fer examination on the 20th, 2ist, 
and 22d 2,99 ao , Stating the name of 
the young ady and the 8 nym of address of pa- 
rent or guardian, should be made to W. Dean, 
Registrar, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., who will send a catalogue to each es 
siving full information respecting the college. 


> 





ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
Term 1876-7: 


Academy opens Thursday, September 14th. 

Mary Institute opens Monday, Sept. 18th. 

College opens Thursday, Sept. 14th. 

Polytechnic School opens Thursday, 
Sept. 14th. 

St. Louis Law School opens Wednesday, 
Oct. 11th. 

New pupils for Academy should apply to Pref. 
Arnold, Sept. 11th, 12th, or 13th. 

A few places in Mary Institute may be had by 
applying on the I4th, 15th, or 16th, to Professor 
Pennell. 

Applicants for the College may apply to Prof, 
Snow, on the 13th. 

’ Students wishing to enter the Polytechnic School 
should apply to Prof. Woodward, Sept. 13th. 


First 


LawStudents should apply to Prof. G.M.Stew- 
art on or before Oct. 10th. 9-9 








READ TEHIsS. 


Send 25 cents for twelve fine Bristol cards, 
with yonr name elegantly written thereon, to 
J.D. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 9-9 


ST. LOUIS FAIR 


COMMENCES 


Monday, Oct. 2, 


AND CLOSES 
Saturday, October 7, 1876. 


Grounds contain 83 acres, conveniently acces- 
sible. Reduced Railread and Steamboat fare. 


Premiums, $50,000. 


No Entry Fee Charged. 


The Grandest Annual Exposition in 
the World. 


Numberless New Attractions. 
New Buildings; 
OPENING OF ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 


Grand display of Agricultural Implements, Ma- 
chinery in Motion, Mechanical Productions, 
Produce, Texture Fabrics, Cotton, Minerals, 
Flowers, Works of Art, Horses, Cattle, and 
other domestic animals. 

All communieations addressed to the Secretary 
will receive prompt attention. 

JULIUS S. WALSH, 
President. 
9-9-10 





G. 0. KALB, Secretary. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establishe . 


4 in 1837 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Sch , Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Werranted, 


Illustrated pe sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 103-& 104 K. Second St.,Cin. 





9-8 10-4 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of THe Ectzctic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 8-3-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 

Or, M. Babcock, Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, Freneh’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 


Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘‘Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Charts and Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, etc - 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-c 




















D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
~Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Morse’s Zoology, Youman’s 
Chemistry, Harkness’ Latin. Address 

S. H. BLEWETT, Agent, 


9-1 9-12 407 N. Fourth street, St. Leuis. 





KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


Tenth Year opens Sept. 11, 1876. 


Advantages Claimed. 


1. A full course of study. The Normal is aim- 
ed to be as complete in all its appointments as 
the best colleges. 

2. Thorough professional training, fitting 
teachers for positions in schools of every grade. 

3. A superior class of students; most are de- 

endent on their own exertions, and hence put 

orth their utmost energies. 

4. Pleasant homes and cheap boarding, cost- 
ing from $3 to $3 50 per week. 

5. Free tuition. Incidental fee only $3 per 


term. 

6. Eighty daily recitations, affordi) 
to accommodate teachers and studen 
degree of advancement. 

For a catalogue containing full rea ad- 
dress postal card to Pres’t J. BALDWIN. 

9-6 9-7 


classes 
of every 


The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 

HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 


ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 


Andrews’ Constitution. 


pee” Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.“@a 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


Cincinnati $ : New York. 
IESE EE EER OSG EIEN TI i TE 


sae-SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR. SAMPLES OF 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. 


The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 


Hintirely New and Original, 


COMPRISING 


Five Hundred Varieties. 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred for Sunday Schools, the 
poetical selections being made with great care from the best authors. Address 
E. F. HOBART & CO., Publishers. 


9-9-11 615 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BIACHE BOARDS. 





Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. [Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


Srconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. . 


Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


FourtH—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 





— 0 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 

xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
bee! since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black 

oard surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s ——s is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. I ean further aflirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Ot all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may mate ig BO 
i A see 


It will last Ten Years. 


ra Keep the can well corked. A gallon will cover about 250 square fect. Brushes furnished 
if desired. Sample as applied to paper sent by mail on oo. Send for circular of Black- 
board Erasers, and every Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. {{f North Seventh street. St. Louis, Mo. 


ing else needed in your school. 








The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare ever published in One 
Volume. Forty Handsome Illustrations. Price only $6, complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


William Shakespeare, 


With a Full and Comprehensive Life; 


A History of the Early Drama; An Introduction to Each Play; The Readings of Former Edi- 
tions; Glossarial and Other Notes, &c., from the works of 


Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douee, Halliwell, Hunter, Richardson, Verplanck 
and Hudson. 


Edited by CEO. LONC DUYCKINCK. 


At t expense, the publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition of our Greatest 
English Poet. The type is the la t and clearest that can be in a volume of the size, and 
the illustrations are from the world-renowned artist, Boydell, and others, and are, for beaut 
and expression of character, unsurpassed in excellence. e paper is of fine quality, and toned, 
and the presswork is done on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Co. 


Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the experiment of put- 
ting the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large profits. * 


The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome Illustrations, 
at 30 cents per Part. 
THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 


In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is only $9 00. The 
work will be sold only by subscription. Address 


CHAS. H. DAVIS, & CO., 


Agents Wanted. Philadelphia. 


9-5 10-4 











to er day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 Br tree. Stinson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 
$ | 2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit 
and terms free. 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


USE THE BEST HISTORIES IN 
YOUR SCHOOL. 








Ours are so acknowledged by all 
“Live Teachers.” Send for Spec- 
imen Copies at half price. 


Histories of the United States 


By J.S. BLACKBURN, Principal Alex- 
andria High School, Va., and 


W. N. McDONALD, Principai Male High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 

The ‘‘Grammar School” or Primary 
History. Onevol. 12mo. Cloth. 24I pp., 
with maps and illustrations, $1 25. 


The ‘‘New School’ History. One vol. 
12mo. Cloth. 523 pp., with maps and illus- 
trations, $1 50. 


{Both handsomely and substantially bound. 


Leading Features of the Works. 


1. The style of narrative combines brevity and 
perspicuity. It interests the student. 

2. The arrangement is new and attractive; be- 
ing divided into sections; sections into para- 
graphs, and paragraphs are given appropriate 
topical headings. The sections are followed by 
the usual questions for review. 

8. Itrecords facts and withholds opinions. It 
tells the truth and fosters no bitterness. 

4. It avoids the monotony of numerous and 
tedious details. It strikes to the pith of things 
and is fresh. 

5. The maps represent sections of the United 
States and Mexico, on which are accurately lo- 
cated all the battles that have been fonght since 
the settlement of the country. 

It has been adopted in the Public Schools of 
Kentucky, Maryland and Virginia, and very 
many of the finest private schools and acade- 
mies in Virginia, Tennessee, Maryland, and the 
Carolinas. and is rapidly meeting favor in all 
directions. 


3If you decide to introduce it into your 
School, we will make you a very special discount 
in price, upon the first supply. 


WM. J. C. DULANY & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, 


and Stationers, 
332 West Baltimore Street, 


9-9-10 BALTIMORE. 





Artists Emporium. 


Artists’ and School Drawing 


Materials. 
612 CHESTNUT STREET, 





ST. LOUIS. 
9-9-10 - 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 
FOR 
APPLETON’S 


New Combination Prospectus 


Many Booksin One. All late works and stan- 


publications. The best thing for agents 

ever offered. Send at once for circulars and 

terms to D. Appleton & Co., 305 — _ 
0. 8-10 


St. Louis, M 
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IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY EMILIE LILIAN WHITING, 








The last little foot had pattered away, 
And sound into silence had faded. 
The last good-night kiss had been pressed on 
my brow; 
The room was all darkened and shaded; 
And I sat at my desk thinking over the day, 
Its shadows and sunshine, its labor and play. 


And I said to myself, and prayed for His aid, 
That my work should be holy and pure; 
Might be free from all motives unworthy His 
name, 
From alli thoughts that could stain or allure; 
‘That my teaching might guide them to Him, 
who would hold 
'These children so dear, at rest in His fold. 


/And I prayed that my work might be earnest 
and true, 
Seeking ever, with teaderest care, 
"To guide them aright through the life-paths 
below, 
/And for life more divine to prepare; 
‘And that never a precept of mine should be 
given, 
‘That could lure them astray from the pathway 
‘to heaven. 


‘So'l said, as I sat thinking over the day, 
nd I prayed the dear Father above, 
Wo guide, evermore, each dear little one, 
And enrich their lives with His love; 
Wohelp them whene’r with Mfe’s laber op- 
_pressed, 
And at last send His angels to call them to rest. 





Many men seem to forget that they 
are living in the nineteenth century. 
They are longing for the dead issues 
of the past. Poor souls! 





Wuo oppose free schools? The 
drones, the sore: heads, the political 
failures, the disappointed office seek- 
ers, and the non-progressive element 
of society. 














Be Fe MR owas e sc0secied ee saxece EDITOR. 








ST. LOUIS, SEPTEMBER, 1876. 








TERMS: 


POP AMER, TR OAVRROS. 2 ..<.cccccsccceccseses $1 60 
Ns ai55c Uae ¢ cn dvn¥ caddie xd cansOd 15 


Eight editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








LET us have it—a vigorous cam- 
paign inaugurated—by institutes, lec- 
tures, readings, exhibitions—so as to 
interest the people in our school 
work. 

It-is nothing like so important to 
carry the election as it is to convince 
the people of the necessity for good 
schools, and the sure rewards which 
come to them and their children as a 
result. 

Let teachers co-operate in all things 
—helping each other. Success helps 
all the schools in the county. Keep 
out of politics, but keep enthusiastic 
for schools. 








—— Missouri is moving forward 
grandly in the normal school work, 
and will take no backward steps. In 
the near future, her facilities for edu- 
cating teachers will be unsurpassed. 
State normal schools will be provided 
for the northwest and southwest parts 
of the State, and Kansas City and St. 
Joseph will establish city normal 
schools. These, in addition to the 
five normal schools now in successful 
operation, the universities, colleges, 
academies and high schools, must 
soon place Missouri in the front rank 
of educational States. Normal schools 
largely benefit all other schools; in 
fact, all educational institutions have 
a common interest. We plead for 
unity of plan, harmony of action and 
hearty co-operation. 








— During the past two months, 
the faculty ot every college in Iowa 
was represented in the institutes. The 
colleges of Iowa vie with each other 
in their efforts to elevate public 
schools. 





— In all the States we need the 
ablest and best friends of education 
in the Legislature. Regardless of 
partisan politics, the united aud ear- 
nest support of all friends of popular 
education should be given to the can- 
didate who will do most to promote 
the highest interests of his race. 








THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


LWAYS attractive for its real 

merits—this Sixteenth Annual 
Fair, commencing Monday, October 
2, and continuing until Saturday, 
October 7, promises to be by far the 
finest exhibition in all departments 
that has ever been made in the coun- 
try. 

Next to the great Centennial Expo- 
sition, which but comparatively few 
can afford to visit, the St. Louis Fair 
offers attractions sufficient to draw 
its fuli quota from all the States in 
the Mississippi Valley. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars are to be given in pre- 
miums. In addition to the other at- 
tractions, the directory have inaugu- 
rated a new department, called the 
‘Department of Natural History.” In 
this connection a Zoological Garden 
has been founded upon such munifi- 
cent and scientific principles, that it 
equals in style of architecture, land- 
scape scenery, and rare collections of 
animals, any similar institution in 
this country or Europe. Communi- 
cations have been received from near- 
ly every State, and from England, 
France and Belgium, expressing the 
intention of writers to display their 
articles of manufacture to the con- 
sumers of the great and growing 
West, and their desire to be brought 
in direct contact with their patrons. 

Large additions have been made to 
the grounds by absorbing the race 
track on the west, and anew mechan- 
ical hall has been erected, containing 
over 40,000 square feet of room. No 
one can afford to miss this grandest 
of all our expositions of the Centen- 
nial year, and it will combine more 
of pleasuce, instruction and profit, 
than any other, except Philadelphia, 
in the country. The railroads and 
steamboats extend the usual facilities 
for travel. 





A GOOD MOVE. 


HE Knox County, Tenn., teach- 
ers’ institute, at its last session 
resolved that, “we organize local 
teachers’ institutes in as many differ- 
ent localities in the county as circum- 
stances will permit, these institutes 
to hold regular meetings not more 
than three months apart. 

Resolved, That the county insti- 
tute, now existing, shall be changed 
in its arrangements so as to become a 
county normal institute, in which all 
the local institutes may meet annu- 
ally during the summer vacation. 

Resolved, That the directors of this 
county, in view of the prosperity of 
our public schools, be recommended 
not to diminish the salaries of the 
teachers, as is being done in some dis- 
tricts.”’ " 








PrRor. GREENWOOD, Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Kansas City, has 
been up to see our friends at Oregon, 
Holt county. 

The Holt County News says: ‘He 
delivered an able lecture upon the 
school interests of Missouri, before 
the normal class just organized here, 
replete with deep and _ searching 
thought, vivid imagination, and un- 
bounded humor, he held his hearers 
enthralled, as he led them step by 
step to comprehend some of the great 
and lasting benefits to be gained by a 
thorough and complete system of 
common schools. With an unsparing 
hand he dealt masterly strokes upon 
the innovations caused by the new 
constitution, under the plea of re- 
form, thereby crippling some of our 
best schools ; recommending a speedy 
return to the old law as best for the 
further educational interests of Mis- 
souri.” 








In our advertising columns we give 
the dates of the opening of the vari- 
ous departments of Washington Uni- 
versity. Students and others having 
catalogues will take note that the 
term opens in the Academy (prepara- 
tory), the College, and the Polytech- 
nic School, on Thursday, Sept. 14th, 
three days later than as given in the 
catalogue. 








SEND 15 cents if you want to see 
sample copies of this journal. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTEN pENT.Y 


BY WM. T. HARRIS. 


have been told by the highest 

of educational authorities that 

the present great progress in the 
efficiency of education is due to a 
thoroughly organized system of super- 
vision. In Canada, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, even in Australia, the 
supervision is now organized on 80 
efficient a basis that Dr. McCosh 
thinks them on the sure road to sur- 
pass our American systems of schools. 
The sole fact of more efficient super- 
vision, in his opinion, will soon make 
the country schools of Canada and 
Australia surpass those of America. 

I do not doubt the soundness of his 
views on the efficiency of supervision. 
I have witnessed its marvelous effects. 
The States that have adopted a system 
of county superintendency have come 
to the front in so prompt and steady a 
manner, that even the most skeptical 
observer has been obliged to confess 
the potency of the instrumentality. 
It seems to me, however, that Dr. 
McCosh had not visited the schools in 
those States where county superin- 
tendency is well organized. 

Like all other professional services, 
superintending schools is one that 
must be paid well to produce best re- 
sults. Gratuitous services deprecate 
criticism and cannot bearit. Witha 
well paid county superintendency the 
country schools improve at least fifty 
per cent. in the first year. 

Without supervision the tendency of 
all work is to drift to the lowest level. 
The poorest work that can draw its 
money drags down the rest to its level 
irresistibly, when there is no higher 
authority to measure results and pro- 
nounce uponthem. With competent 
supervision all work tends to struggle 
up to the highest level of attainment. 
The best work is continually held up 
before the others. The best methods, 
the best results, are made the stand- 
ard, and popular opinion elevates its 
demands. That which feels itself mere- 
ly tolerated is forced to struggle for 
self-preservation. The “struggle for 
existence’’ ends in development. 

The links of supervision in our 
American system of schools embrace 
the following: 

I. National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at Washington, who has charge 
of the Bureau for the collection and 
dissemination of educational informa- 
tion. Inthe reports of that Bureau 
as in a mirror, one may see reflected 
the actual status of education—its 
organization and results—not only in 
the United States, but in all parts of 
the world. 

Il. State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, resident at the State 
capital, and having charge of the ap- 
portionment of the State School Fund, 
the organization of educational insti- 
tutes, collection of statistics, and a 
general supervision over the common 
schools, so far as the execution of the 
State laws is concerned. 

Ill. County Superintendents, hav- 
ing supervision over all schools in 


their county not organized under spec- 
ial charter (as systems of city schools}. 
IV. Superintendents of City Schools. 
Their jurisdiction extends over sys- 
tems of schools organized independ- 
ently of county supervision. 
V. In large cities the supervision 
of the Superintendent is supplement- 
ed by Assistant Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals. The latter 
have charge of large schools and 
smaller subordinate schools, and 
spend most of their time in inspection 
of the work of their assistant teach- 
ers, and in giving effect to general ar- 
rangements, devised for the perfection 
of management and instruction. 
With this five-fold system of super- 
vision, American educators may feel a 
degree of satisfaction. In a very large 
number of States—such as Michigan, 
Illinois, Missouri, the system is com- 
plete. In all the States are found the 
second, fourth and fifth links with a! 
greater or less degree of perfection. 
There are many States having very 
excellent city systems under the super- 
vision of able and well paid Superin- 


the sub-district directors he has sim- 
ilar relations, and is expected to keep 
posted in their plans. and arrange- 
ments, and to communicate to them 
his information as to the State laws 
and decisions, as well as the practices 
found beneficial in other places. He 
must give unity and purpose to their 
proceedings. 

It is clear that a competent man 
could improve the schools of his 
county by proper attention to these 
duties alone, to an extent sufficient to 
pay the salaries of many Superintend- 
ents. In the one matter of advice as 
to buildings, in the way of economy 
and proper construction, in the way 
of the prevention of breaches of the 
State law, he could do this. But 
these duties are not the most impor- 
tant. 

II. His duty to examine teachers 
and award certificates to the compe- 
tent ones. He is obliged to test the 
extent of information both as to theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of the 
art of teaching. He has to find out 
whether the candidate knows how (a) 
to grade and classify a school accord- 








tendents, while their county schools 
are suffering for want of alike super-| 
vision, because they have no County | 
Superintendency. 

For the reason that this link of 
County Superintendency is the most 
important of all the supervisory links, 
inasmuch as it concerns the education 
of three-fourths of all the people of 
the land, it deserves far more attention 
on the part of legislators than it has 
received. Itis the most precarious 
link in the system. It is attacked 
annually by the friends of retrench- 
ment, and the enemies of Public 
Schools seize the occasion to strike a 
most dangerous blow to the cause of 
popular education. 

In order to convince the well-wish- 
er of public schools that these remarks 
are not hasty and ill-considered, I will 
ask his attention to the following sum- 
mary statement of the duties of the 
County Superintendent; not mere 
ideal duties which he ought to per- 
form but does not, but real duties, 
most of which he cannot “shirk,” 
and which for the most part are dis- 
charged with great conscientiousness 
by many County Superintendents 
with whom I[ am personally acquaint- 
ed. 

The County Superintendent’s func- 
tions involve— 

I. His duty to confer with other 
school officers and directors: (1) 
with the State Superintendent, whose 
interpretation of the State school law 
he is obliged to promulgate, and to 
whom he has to report the enrollment 
of school population as a basis for the 
division of the school fund: (2) with 
the County Clerk as Treasurer, as an 
intervening official charged with the 
transmission of statistics, receipt of 
funds, etc.; (3) with local ‘school 
boards, including (a) township boards, 
(b) village boards and (c) city boards. 
With each of these, if located in his 
county, he is brought into necessary | 
relation, and with the first of them 
he has very distinct duties as regards 





ing to the most approved methods; (0) 
to assign lessons of proper length and 
guide his pupils to correct habits of 
study; (c) how to work up a senti- 
ment in favor of schools in the com- 
munity where he is to teach; (d) 
whether he possesses sufficient book 
knowledge to instruct properly. 


Ill. His duty to visit schools. He 
has to see that the qualifications which 
he required in the candidate to whom 
he gave the certificate, are actually 
exercised by that teacher in his school. 
(1) He must look after the grading and 
classification of the pupils; (2) after 
the modes of instruction; (3) after 
the habits and deportment of pupils 
as indicating the general influences of 
the teacher; (4) after the general 
spirit of the district as affected by the 
teacher. 


IV, Educational Lectures  Itis 
his duty to present: before teachers at 
their institutes, and before the com- 
munity atdarge, the subject of educa- 
tion and its various practical bearings. 

V. Itis his duty to hold Institutes. 
This is one of the most important and 
difficult of his duties. He has to 
devise measures to get his teachers 
together, and arrange for their accom- 
modation and conveuience; he has to 
get up a suitable programme of exer- 
cises; to secure the proper persons to 
conduct the lectures and exercises in 
the several topics of instruction; to 
draw qut from the teachers present a 
profitable discussion of the practical 
points presented in the exercises and 
lectures. 

These departments of labor well 
considered, I do not see how any one 
can avoid the conclusion that the 
work of the County Superintendent 
isthe most important link in the en- 
tire system of educational supervi- 
sion. Its cost to the State is very small 
in comparison with the entire outlay. 
By no other agency can the school 
system of a State beso potently lift- 
ed up and at so small an expenditure 





advice and consultation. (4) With 


of wioney. 


EDUCATION A SCIENCE. / 
R. J. P. WICKERSHAM, in a 
notice of the recently publish- 
ed educational book, says: “What 
the profession most needs to give it 
standing and character is works which 
discuss principles, which treat of the 
philosophy of the subject. Practical 
teaching needs a basis, a ground-work 
of law, to condition it. The profession 
is everywhere dwarfed by the narrow 
empiricism that prevails in the work 
of our school-rooms.” We head this 
essay with those words of an experien- 
ced educator that we may stamp them 
with the seal of our approbation. <All 
writings which we have seen which 
deal with the subject of education, 
with a few exceptions, either view it 
in its moral elements, exclusively, or 
consist in mere empiric statements of 
the formule of teaching which seme 
experienced educator has wrought 
out by the experience of the school- 
room. The former class of education- 
al books are dry moral homilies which 
may be useful to those who have an 
interest in training up good little boys 
in a Sunday School; the latter is not 
science, but empiricism, which sus- 
tains the same relation to the science 
of education that a book of recipes 
does to the science of medicine. Reci- 
pes may be useful to the skillful phy- 
sician, but in the hands of quacks 
may kill the patient. Rosenkranz in 
his Pedagogics says: “The formule of 
teaching are admirable material for 
the science, but are not the science 
itself”. 

Education means either a process 
or the result of a process. Asa pro- 
cess it ought to proceed according to 
well established facts and principles. 
In viewing education as a science, we 
are led to consider the nature and es- 
sential characteristics of science in 
general. Science may be defined as 
knowledge made available in practi- 
cal life by being correlated under 
general principles, the provisions of 
which, based on the uniformity of 
law, enable man to anticipate the fu- 
ture. Hence the first condition of 
science is that it shall rest on broad 
generalizations, or laws, which have 
been worked out through the induc- 
tive method of investigation. But as 
induction cannot create any thing, 
there must be furnished to hand an 
abundance of facts as the result of 
careful observation and experience. 
These facts and phenomena must be 
discriminated, compared and classi- 
fied, and the general and philosophi- 
cal principles underlying them deduc- 
ed therefrom. Thus the mind passes 
from the phenomenal to the philo- 
sophical, from the special to the gen- 
eral and from the empiric and partial 
to the scientific and universal. Until 
those general laws firmly embedded 
in fact are reached in any department 
of knowledge there is bewilderment, 
and vague speculation. It is best to 
face the unpleasant fact that educa- 
iton asa science is yet in this unset- 
tled condition, common to other de- 
partments of knowledge before they 
have risen to the rank and exactitude 
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of science, thus affording a good ex- 
ample, as Miss Brackett has said, of 
‘unstable equilibrium”. The empir- 
icism of the school-room, with its 
facts and formulas, piled up, moun- 
tain high, cann t of itself raise educa- 
tiov to the rank and dignity of a sci- 
ence. As ascience it must find its 
fundameutal principles and presuppo- 
sitions in psychology, which itself can 
only become a science by generaliza- 
tions based on facts. Teaching based 
on generalizations drawn from a cor- 
rect analysis of the facts of mind will 
commend itself as being truly scien- 
tific, because it leads to anticipated 
results. 


Another important characteristic 
of educational science is that it is an 
evolution. All departments of 
thought, which have risen to the rank 
of a science, have had to pass through 
this unfolding process, beginning 
with the simple germs of knowledge 
and rising into a more perfect devel- 
opment with each succeeding age. 
Knowledge is first qualitative, con- 
ferring the power to anticipate a 
qualitative result; second, qguantita- 
tive, conferring the power to meas- 
ure or calculate the exact amount of 
the result which: will follow froma 
given set of conditions. Education 
belongs to that class of phenomena 
which, like commerce and meteorolo- 
gy, are so complex that the human 
mind has not yet been able to reduce 
them to the quantitative form. Yet 
itis no less entitled to the name and 
rank of ascience. Because a certain 
medicine does not always cure a par- 
ticular disease, itis none the less im- 
portant to know that such is its gen- 
eral tendency. Hence, though educa- 
tional science cannot confer quantita- 
tive results, because its phenomena 
occur amid many counteracting and 
disturbing influences, and because it 
is the essential nature of life while 
adhering to a fixed type to ever vary 
its products so that no two cases are 
precisely alike, yet it finds a firm ba- 
sis in the laws of mental action and 
development. It therefore as a sci- 
ence, if all its facts are carefully stud- 
ied, will put under our control gene- 
ral results and tendencies, without 
which we as educators would grope 
our way in hopeless darkness.  Be- 
sides, we have the assurance that ed- 
ucation, like the other sciences, is 
progressive, and must therefore at- 
tain a higher development in the fu- 
ture. In this respect, education finds 
its best illustration in medical sci- 
ence, which before subject to induc- 
tion was the most arrant quackery 
and superstition. Bacon reproached 
the physicians of his day for their 
charlatanry and ignorance. Since 
then medicine has made immense 
progress as a science, through the in- 
methsd of investigation. 
Already we have an immense accu- 
mulation of educational facts, and 
now it remains to eliminate from this 
mass of material what is of real 
worth, and to work it up into a phi- 
losophical and practical system. The 
last characteristic of educational sci- 
ence which we shall now mention, is 


that like all other developed sciences, 
it must possess one central idea, or 
fundamental conception, which shall 
permeate the whole system as the 
unitizing and vitalizing principle. 
The sciences of botany and zodlogy 
are based on morphological -laws ; 
chemistry on the essential constitu- 
tion and atomic qualities of matter, 
and natural philosophy on the idea of 
causation. But what must be the es- 
sential idea or conception underlying 
the science of education ? 

This idea must be obtained by the 
philosophic study of man, in his en- 
tire constitution, mental and physi- 
cal, as he appears in the midst of the 
complex and multiform relations 
which environ him. Out of the in- 
teraction ever going on between those 
environing relations and the human 
spirit as a living energy, spring the 
development of physical and mental 
life. To develop this life according 
to the laws of organic growth, in all 
its fullness and complexity, must be 
the fundamental conception in educa- 
tional scieuce, for the reason that 
there can be nothing, as an object of 
human endeavor, deeper, higher, and 
more comprehensive than this. Such 
aconception cannot be grasped and 
made of practical avail without much 
patient thought and study. The laws 
of life as an evolution, mental and 
physical, must he mastered and em- 
braced within this fundamental con- 
cept. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 





HROUGH the energy of Profes- 

sor Beard, who conceived the. 
idea of a Teachers’ Institute in con- 
nection with the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia, lectures have 
been continued at the Atlas Hotel al- 
most every evening for months. 

One evening, Hon. B. G. Northrup 
of Conn., a tried and proved friend 
of that country, lectured on Japan. 
The field was extensive, and the sev- 
eral points could of course be but 
briefly touched. The speaker had not 
visited Japan, though having been 
officially appointed to that country in 
the interests of education. 

That country is of much more im- 
portance than our school children are 
apt to think, from the appearance on 
the map geographically. It extends 
from the latitde of Maine to that ot 
Florida. The winters are mild, and 
the summers never so warm as ours. 
In agriculture they have nothing to 
learn from us, except possibly in the 
matter of instruments. In gold and 
silver the country is rich. The 
speaker alluded to the wonderful fa- 
cility of the Japanest in the inlaying 
of gold and silver in bronze, beauti- 
ful specimens of which art might now 
be seen at the Exposition. 

But it is the history of this ancient 
country that still more interests us. 
The house of the Mikado goes back 
to a period of 2536 years ago. When 
Rome was young, Japan was old. 
That was the time of Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Daniel. The Mikado was 
alone regarded as the supreme being. 
But now allis changed. The recent 





progress is most remarkable. Fran- 
cis Xavier followed the Portugues 
traders into that country. But the 
people, having been deceived by those 
speculating adventurers, reported the 
disciples of the great Catholic mis- 
sionary as also intriguers. <A reac- 
tion began against the admission of 
foreigners. For, had not the Japan- 
ese found that two thousand millions 
of gold had been taken from them in 
exchange for foreign trinkets, vices, 
and diseases? A decree, therefore, 
went forth that thenceforward all for- 
eigners should be excluded from Jap- 
an. In sucha move they were hon- 
est. The Japanese are intensely pat- 
riotic, and such a step was in self- 
defense. Eight years ago a political 
change took place. From Europe and 
America they learned that unifica- 
tion was the word, and at last conclu- 
ded that the 276 Damios in office con- 
flicted with such an idea in Japan. 
Hence there followed a revolution, 
but one entirely bloodless and unique. 
All these titles and honors were read- 
ily given up, though some of those 
officials had received three times as 
much as the President of the United 
States. 

The material change has been as 
great as the political. The speaker 
dwelt somewhat on the tariff. Eng- 
land clamors for free trade in Japan, 
who would gladly introduce all mod- 
ern productions, but her tariff is cut 
off—and yet, with such drawbacks 
even, they have made great internal 
improvements. They have iron sus- 
pension bridges, a postoffice system, 
railways, telegraphs, navies, dry- 
docks, and a national army of 30,000 
men drilled under French tactics.. 
The innovation of chairs and chim- 
neys is noticeable. Their feet were 
the seat, in consequence of which 
they became introverted, causing also 
astoop of the shoulders. This is be- 
ing remedied by the use of chairs. 
These people need to straighten up, 
and by vigorous lung and shonlder 
exercise to become more erect. 

One fine trait of this people is that 
they are so willing to be told how 
they may improve. Their educa- 
tional progress is remarkable. They 
have many papers. There are eight 
colleges, 256 high schools, and over 
54,000 public schools in view. They 
prohibit the sale of obscene literature 
and pictures, and have stringent laws 
against divorce. Then there is also 
religious progress. No longer is the 
Mikado a divine person. Once the 
people dared not look athim ; but he 
sought personal acquaintance and in- 
tercourse with them, and now he is 
almost too familiar. We must re- 
member how hard it is to break 
through ancient prejudice and cus- 
tom, when we think of Japan. It is 
hardly a wonder that they should 
have trampled on the cross as pre- 
sented them by Xavier, since they 
had associated with that emblem the 
trickery ot the Portuguea and Dutch 
traders among them. 


But now the Christian Sabbath is 
recognized as the day of rest. There 





as with us. And they have abroga- 
ted the union of church and State. 
The professor here gaye an interest- 
ing account of a Japanese student 
who came on a ship to Boston, and on 
being asked what he would most de- 
sire to have, replied “an education.” 
He was kindly noticed, and sent to 
Andover and Amherst, and on read- 
ing the scripture passages “God so 
loved the world,” &c., he was con- 
verted, and studied for the ministry. 
He is now efficiently laboring in his 
native land, though offered a fine po- 
sition under the government. 

One point made by the speaker 
was quite appreciated by his intelli- 
gent audience, many of whom were 
teachers and preachers. We refer to 
the manners of the Japanese. They 
are modest, and docile, and refined, 
and in their schools give great prom- 
inence to training in ethics. They 
are drilled early and late, and are 
models in refinement and grace. The 
professor well said that we Ameri- 
cans have much to Jearn from them 
in this direction. Were there time, 
with this as a text, we would like to 
speak of the boorishness of Ameri- 
can manners, and to ask what we are 
to do about it? When we declare 
that in manners we are very far be- 
hind many other nations with not 
half our pretensions, we are virtu- 
ally saying that we are inferior in 
some of the main essentials that go 
farther than fine machinery, railroads 
or telegraphs, towards making life 
pleasant, Let us then, as we havea 
chance, learn from such a people how 
to behave ourselves, and let us begin 
without delay with young America, 
and give him a better home and 
school training in morals and man- 
ners. 

The love of the beautiful in Japan 
was also spoken of. Flowers are 
carefully cultivated. We could al- 
most scent the sweet japonicas, as 
the speaker alluded to the care dis- 
played in the flower plats, or gar- 
dens. Landscape gardening is atten- 
ded to in connection with their col- 
leges. 

The speaker closed by a spirited 
reference to our injustice to Japan in 
not more promptly paying back to 
her the indemnity our nation owes 
her. He said that when this was 
paid it would be spent in the erection 
of a grand institution of learning. 
This building will be a monument to 
learning and to our tardy justice. 
But the money must and will be 
paid. 

At the close of this interesting lec- 
ture, a returned missionary, Rev. Dr. 
Cunningham, who was present, long 
a resident in China and Japan, said 
the address was eminently just to 
that distant people. E.N. A. 


PAILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Say some of the good things about 
this journal which you say to us, to 
your friends, and so get them to read 
it and circulate it—it will do good. 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


REPORT GONCLUDED. 

The President, at the opening of 
the Convention, announced the fol- 
lowing committees : 

On Resolutions—R. E. White, Ill; 
W. H. Ruffner, Va; B. Mallon, Ga; 
W. T. Luckey, California ; and War- 
ren Johnson, Me. 

On Necrology—Z. Richards, Dist. 
of Columbia; W. E. Crosby, Iowa; 
and J. M. B. Sill, Mich. 

THE COUNTRY SCHOOL PROBLEM. 

Prof. Edward Olney, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, submitted a pa- 
per on *The Country School Prob- 
lem.” He said the family, society, 
the church, the press, the court, the 
legislature, the rostrum, have each 
their share in the responsibility of 
developing good citizenship, the 
school coming in simply as one of the 
factors, and that not the larger one, 
in producing the result. Reform mast 
be developed all along the line in or- 
der that it may be possible anywhere. 

All departments sink or rise to- 
gether. We cannot have a corrupt 
legislature and a pure judiciary. We 
cannot have false ideals and vicious 
practices in society, and pure and 
lofty views. and wise and efficient 
methods in our schools. He said let 
the elective franchise be granted to 
our youth upon coming of age, only 
on condition of their passing a satis- 
factory examination before a board, 
requiring a knowledge of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, the 
constitution of government, 
American history, and a good moral 
character, as requisites to the fran- 
chise. At present the great mass of 
illiterate, uncultured voters are con- 
trolling the destiny of great cities in 
New England, of whole States in the 
South, and threaten to overrun the 
entire Pacific coast. Politicians will 
ntver work this reform. The move- 
ment must begin and be carried for- 
ward by the educators of the land. 

Let the teacher be acknowledged 
as the legitimate and indispensable 
trainer of our citizen sovereignty. 

Teachers should be properly train- 
ed for their work. If it is tbe right 
and duty of the government to pro- 
vide means for the professional train- 
ing of those who are to defend the 
communwealth, it is surely a clearer 
right to require those who are called 
by the State to lay the foundations 
of the republic in the intelligence and 
virtue of its citizenship, to be fitted 
for their work. The wages of teach- 
ers generally are not in proportion to 
the character of their labors, and 
with the elevation of their responsi- 
bilities their salaries should be in- 
creased. 

EDUCATION IN BRAZIL. 
Dr. Phelippe Da Motta, Brazilian 


our 





commissioner of education to the 
Centennial Exhibition, was intro- 
duced and addressed the association. 
Dr. Da Motta spoke with a strong 
foreign accent, but expressed himself 
with distinctness. He said one of 
the most striking features of this 
century was the interest all nations 
take in the subject of education. 
They comprehend that the happiness 
and prosperity of the people depend 
upon their enlightenment. The gov- 
ernment of Brazil, which he repre- 
sented, had been using all the means 
at its command, for some years, to 
improve its educational system. Bra- 
zil had now established a thorough 
system of primary and higher schools 
under the direct authority of the 
State. 

The State looks upon the teacher 
as the most useful man in the com- 
munity. [Applause.] The future of 
the teachers is guaranteed to them, 
their places are permanent, and their 
pay is graduated according to the 
time they are in service, and in ac- 
cordance with their distinguished 
services and capacity. All primary 
education is compulsory and free. In 
cities all parents are obliged to send 
their children to the primary schools, 
and to prove at a certain age that 
they have received a proper educa- 
tion. Besides public schools there 
are private and benevolent schools. 

To be admitted into the higher 
schools and colleges candidatess pass 
examinations in the national lan- 
guage, the sciences, mathematics and 
the classics. Students are admitted 
into the imperial college who are 
graduates in the degree of bachelor 
of arts, without examination. There 
are professional schools of law, med- 
icine, engineers and mathematics. 
Students of medicine are required to 
study six years ina theoretical and 
practical course. Students of law 
must take a course of five years, and 
practice two years under a practic- 
ing lawyer before they are admitted 
to the bar. The judiciary system is 
permanent. 

Religious instruction in the pri- 
mary and secondary schools is also 
compulsory. The Catholic dogmas 
are taught, but those who are not 
Catholics are not compelled to have 
their children taught in that faith, 
and may dispense with this part of 
their education. He closed by say- 
ing: “We will try in Brazil to fol- 
low the steps of more ancient and 
enlightened nations, and to adopt the 
best methods we may find among 
them all.” 

EDUCATION IN SWEEDEN. 

Dr. Meyerberg, of the department | 
of edueation, Stockholm, Sweden, ad-| 
dressed the association. He said 
they had heard from warm Brazil, 





and now he would tell them about 
cold Scandinavia. The climate of 
Sweden was about the same as New 
England, The people toved their 
country. In the fifteenth century 
education was introduced with Prot- 
estantism; then. the free-born peas- 
ant was taught toread. Popular ed- 
ucation began with the reign of King 
Gustavus Wassur, who made the lazy 
monks who could read themselves, go 
out and educate the people. 

Education in Sweden is compul- 
sory for every child over nine 
years of age. In every parish there 
is a board which regulates the school 
according to the common law. When 
there are peasants in the board they 
do not give much instruction in ge- 
ography, which they say is very good 
to learn the way to America. Until 
twelve years ago they had poor school 
houses, but now they have good ones. 
A Svedish pastor came to America, 
and on his return wrote a book about 
American schools, which induced 
them to build better school houses 
and get American desks. Teachers 
are independent because they have 
their places for life Religious in- 
struction is also compulsory with na- 
tive Protestants. There are Jews, 
Catholics and Methodists, who are 
free from the compulsory provision 
of the law. 


TRANSACTIONS IN SECTIONS. 

The departments met in sections in 
the afternoon. Prest. Gilman presi- 
ded in the section of higher educa- 
tion. Prof. Shepherd made an ad- 
dress on philology. He said there 
was no English language, because 
there was no English nation prior te 
the Norman conquest. The Anglo- 
Saxon was a separate and distinct 
language, and not an old or crude 
English as some maintain. The ad- 
dress elicited an interesting discus- 
sion. 

Mrs. M. A. Stone presided in the 
elementary department, where a pa- 
per was read by Prof. M. A. Newell, 
on ‘*The Practical Aspects of Object 
Teaching.” He advocated the Kin- 
dergarten system in all the element- 
ary grades. 

Prof. Edward Brooks presided in 
the normal school department. 

A paper was read by President J. 
Baldwin, of the Kirksville, Mo., Nor- 
mal School, on the ‘Relation of the 
Normal Schools to Other Schools,” 
and by Prof. C. A. Morey, of the 
State Normal School of Winona, 
Minn., on “What May Normal 
Schools Do to Form Right Habits of 
Thought and Study in their Pupils?’ 

The department of school superin- 
tendents met and discussed the pro- 
priety of holding an Internatianal 
Teachers’ Congress, The following 


superintendents were in attendance; 





C. S. Smart, Ohio, chairman; A. 
Pickett, Tenn; H. S. Tarbell, Mich; 
H. A. M. Henderson, Ky; W. H. 
Ruffner, Va; R. D. Shannon, Mo; 
James H. Smart, Indiana; James P. 
Wickersham, Penn; Neill Gilmore, 
New York; Edward Danforth, EI- 
mira, New York ; E. T. Curtis,Mich ; 
W. H. Bell, Ind; A. Armstrong, 
Sioux City, Iowa; J. O. Wilson, 
Washington, D. C., and H. E. Shep- 
erd, Baltimore, Gen. John Eaton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
was present a part of the time. 
EVENING SESSION. 

At the evening session Prof. S. H. 
White of Illinois, submitted a report 
of a committee to secure an endow- 
ment fund for the association, pro- 
posing amendments to the constitu- 
tion, to increase the life membership 
fee to $20 instead of $10, and creat- 
ing life directors upon the payment 
of $100, the amounts accumulated to 
be in charge of a board of trustees 
for investment in endowment. 

Adopted. 

Richard Edwards, LL. D., read a 
paper on ‘The Normal Schoois of 
the United States, Past, Present, and 
Future.” 

Hon. Jas. S. Rollins of Mo., made 
at the close of Dr. Edwards’ paper, 
the most practical and effective 
speech delivered during the Associ- 
ation, on the importance of securing 
the public lands for educational pur- 
poses, and a committee was appoint- 
ed to lay the subject before Congress. 

The president announced that the 
business of the association would be 
so arranged that the morning session 
would adjourn at 11 a. m., and the 
sections at 1 p. m. to-day, to enable 
the members and their friends to 
make an excursion to Fair Haven at 
2 pe. M., which had been tendered by 
the Baltimore Teachers’ Association. 

Officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year, as follows: 

President, M. A. Newell, Balti- 
more, Md; Vice Presidents, John 
Hancock, Dayton, O; C. C. Rounds, 
Farmington, Me; Edward Brooks, 
Millersville, Pa; E.S. Jones, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; N. A. Calkins, N. Y; 
J. W. Dickinson, Westfield, Mass; 
W.H. Ruffner, Richmond, Va; W. 
T. Luckey, San Jose, Cal; J. H. 
Smart, Indianapolis, Ind; W. E. 
Crosby, Davenport, Iowa; James S. 
Rollins, Columbia, Mo; S. McGee, 
Peirce City, Miss. 

Secretary, W. D. Henkel, Salem, 
O; Treasurer, J. Ormond Wilson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Councillors, Warren Johnson, Au- 
gusta, Me; A. P. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass; Mrs. M. A. Stone, New Mil- 
ford, Conn; James H. Hoose, Cort- 
land, N. Y; Randall Spaulding, N. 
J; J. P. Wickersham, Harrisburg, 
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Pa; J. M. Garnett, Annapolis Md; 
E. P. Dunington, Charlotteville, Va ; 
T. M. Marshall, Glenville, W. Va; 
J. R. Blake, Davidson, N. C; E. M. 
Pendleton, Athens, Ga; James G. 
Clark, Liberty, Miss; James R. Ma- 
lone, Dallas, Texas; G. W. Hill, 
Little Rock, Ark; H. A. M. Hender- 
son, Frankfort, Ky; J. Baldwin, 
Kirksville, Mo; E. T. Tappan, Gam- 
bier, O; W. A. Bell, Indianapelis, 
Ind; S. H. White, Peoria, I'l; Ed- 
ward Olney, Ann Arbor, Mich; W. 
C. Sawyer, Appleton, Wis; A. Ab- 
ernethy, Iowa; Charles Y. Lacy, 
Minneapolis, Minn; S. R. Thomp- 
son, Peru, Neb; J. C. Dennett, Cen- 
tral City, Col; Mrs. E. S. Carr, San 
Francisco, Ual; O. H. Riggs, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; M. H. Shannon, 
Prescott, Arizona. Councillors at 
large, Wm. F. Phelps, Winona, Minn, 
John Eaton, Washington, D.C. 
THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


Pres’t Wm. F. Phelps in the chair. 

On motion’ of Rev. Dr. Nelson of 
Annapolis, a committee was appoint- 
ed to proceed to Washington, D. C., 
in the interest of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, before the conference com- 
mittee of the two houses of Congress, 
as follows: Rev. Dr. C. K. Nelson, 
Md; J. H. Smart, Ind; J. P. Wick- 
ersham, Pa; Hon. H. A. M. Hender- 
son, Ky; Prof. W. T. Harris, Mo; 
D. B. Hagar, Mass; B. Mallon, Ga; 
S. M, Etter, Ill. President W. F. 
Phelps was added as chairman of the 
committee. 

Prof. W. T. Harris, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools of St. Louis, 
read an able and exhaustive paper on 
“A Course of Study, from the Pri- 
mary School to the University.” 

Unfortunately the association was 
so pressed for time, that the paper of 
Dr. Harris was not discussed at all. 

EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 

Hon. David Murry, commissioner 
of education of Japan, was introduc- 
ed and gave some account of the 
progress of education in that country. 
He said the rapidity with which the 
Japanese had come forward in the 
arts of civilization had surprised the 
world. By their manners, customs, 
arts and laws, the Japanese exhibit a 
high degree of culture, to be account- 
ed for only by the fact that long be- 
fore the country was opened to the 
rest of the world they possessed a 
system of education. The govern- 
ment has established a bureau of ed- 
ucation, with a minister at the head 
of it, who was in attendance upon 
the meetings of this association. The 
new system began by overturning the 
idea that education was intended for 
the higher classes, but for the whole 
people, that eight thousand element- 
ary schools are now established, with 
a number of secondary and higher 


schools. A tax is laid for the sup- 
port of the schools, besides liberal 
voluntary contributions from the 
higher classes and wealthy wmer- 
chants. Normal schools were estab- 
lished in 1870, after the American 
model, with a training school for 
each, which were very successful. 
The English language is taught in 
their schools, with German and 
French. At Yeddo there is a mod- 
ern university, with schools for in- 
struction in the military and naval 
sciences and public works. 

Mr. G. Videla Dorna, charge d’af- 
faires of the Argentine Republic, was 
with others introduced to the associ- 
ation. 

The departments met in sections at 
11 a. M., and by the election of offi- 
cers completed the business before 
them. 

EXCURSION AND SESSION ON BOARD. 


The association adjourned at noon, 
and made an excursion to Fair Ha- 
ven on the steamer Matilda, tendered 
by the teachers of the Baltimore pub- 
lic schools. The association embark- 
ed at 2 p. M., in charge of a commit- 
tee consisting of Wm. Elliott, Jr., 
principal of the Baltimore City Col- 
lege; D. A. Hollingshead, of the 
Western Female High School; Geo. 
Dubrueil, Miss E. A. Baer, Miss Ad- 
eline Kenney, Miss Sara S. Rice, 
Miss Annie E. McBee, and Miss Su- 
sie Boulden. About six hundred per- 
sons were on board, including one 
hundred and fifty members of the as- 
sociation, and their friends, the rep- 
resentative from Japan, Dr. Da Mot- 
ta of Brazil, G. Videla Dorna of 
Buenos Ayres, teachers of the Balti- 
more public schools and others. Fair 
Haven was reached about 6 o’clock, 
where two hours were spent, and a 
collation of Maryland ‘delicacies en- 
joyed. 

An evening session was held on 
board the excursion boat, between 
Fair Haven and Baltimore, on the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The committee on resolutions re- 
ported, among others, one expressing 
cenfidence in the National Bureau of 
Education, and in favor of a bill now 
before Congress to apply the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public lands to 
sustain normal schools and univer- 
sities. 

After the conclusion of business, 
speechos were made by Prof. H. E. 
Sheppard, Prof. M. A. Newell, John 
T. Morris, B. Mallon of Georgia, and 
G. Videla Dorna of the Argentine 
Republic, gave an interesting account 
of the improvements in education in 
that country, under the presidency of 
Sarmiento. He said they were try- 
ing te assimilate their educational 
system to that of the United States. 





President Phelps, after making 





some appropriate remarks, and sing- 
ing the doxology, declared the asso- 
ciation adjourned sine die. 
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LADY SUPERINTENDENTS. | 


BY EMILIE LILIAN WHITING. 


6 spor is a strong prejudice ex- 
isting in the minds of our peo- 
ple against the employment of a te- 
male superintendent for our schools,” 
writes—not an “eminent divine,’ but 
an eminent teacher, now a prominent 
member of the board of education in 
one of the pleasant towns of this State. 

The remark was made in explana- 
tion of the non-election of a lady ap- 
plicant for the position named. The 
lady in question possessed every es- 
sential qualification for the office. She 
was educated, cultured, enthusiastic, 
experienced. Her character was one 
of those comprehensive, many-sided 
ones, deep, harmonious, symmetrical. 
Her experience had been long, vari- 
ous, and uniformly successful. Of 
intense personal magnetism, and fine 
organizing ability, she was strong as 
a disciplinarian. There was abso- 
lutely no reason for the non-engage- 
ment, as the board itself affirmed, 
only—she was a woman! which, 
though obviously her misfortune, 
could hardly be construed into a fault! 
However, the enlightened people of 
this highly advanced community were 
prejudiced against a—in their vernac- 
ular, “female” superintendent, and 
would none of her. Prejudice means, 
literally, a pre-judgment. What 
right have we to pre-judge another? 
to assume either his virtues or vices, 
his competency or incompetency, un- 
til proven by trial? Prejudice is a 
never-failing attribute of a narrow 
mind. When the higher mental fac- 
ulties have full play, when reason 
weighs, and judgment balances, and 
conscience illumines the character 
and guides the will, prejudice will 
not be found. It is not a native of 
such a soil, nor could the most pains- 
taking culture engraft it. 

‘‘A man’s fortunes are the fruit of 
his character,” says Emerson, but it 
seems the fruit of a woman’s charac- 
ter are mis-fortunes! There is a lu- 
dicrous inconsistency in the public 
sentiment of the day regarding wom- 
an’s education—demanding of her 
the highest and broadest culture, and 
then making her womanhood a dis- 
qualification for using the very edu- 
cation it requires her to possess. 


Granting equal culture,—and I use 
the word in its highest and widest 
significance—a woman is a better 
teacher thana man. Now, Mr. Edi- 
tor, don’t interpolate that Iam too 
positive. I know whereof I affirm. 
Teaching is a work that, of all oth- 
ers, requires the most spiritual pow- 
er. No, I will not even except the 
ministry. The teacher who guides 
her school aright, who can touch the 
young spirits to “fine and noble is- 
sues,” must be a person of fine senti- 
ments, delicate perceptions, sympa- 
thetic insight, and enduring spiritual 
strength. There cannot be the high- 





est type of teaching withous strong 
personal influence, a magnetism, if 
you will, going forth from the teach- 
er. This is an exhaustive process to 
the one from whom it emanates, and 
in @ woman’s more elastic constitu- 
tion this magnetic power is generated 
more quickly, its loss supplied more 
constantly than in man. Woman has 
a greater preponderance of spiritual 
force. A most intimate relation 
should exist between teacher and pu- 
pil. Woman is by nature more sym- 
pathetic than man. She draws from 
the pupils what he never can. 

This, true of woman as teacher, is 
equally true of her as superintendent. 
In her relations to her corps of teach- 
ers, and to the pupils of all the grades, 
her nice tact and judgment are prac- 
tically unerring. 

This statement, like all general de- 
clarations, has its individual excep- 
tions. Does not some time-honored 
truism tell us it takes exceptions to 
provearule? But my knowledge is 
drawn from an actual personal expe- 
rience. It has been my good fortune 
to teach under a lady superintendent. 
A lady embodying so many rare and 
noble qualities, that for her sake all 
womanhood seems higher and more 
sacred. 

Not that I would fail in “giving 
truest manhood humblest reverence.” 
Not that I would exalt feminine work 
by a deterioration of masculine la- 
bor. The great and noble work gen- 
tlemen are doing in the educational 
field calls for most profound appreci- 
ation: still, I unhesitatingly affirm 
that a good lady teacher is better 
than a gentleman of corresponding 
qualifications. Of course there are 
incompetent women. Ah! too many 
there are, shallow, and frivolous, and 
narrow-minded women, but they are 
not types of the feminine character. 
They are children, they are mental 
and moral dwarfs. They have at- 
tained physical stature, but are, like 
Undine, without a soul. Ah, happily 
for them if, like her, they ultimately 
find it. Such women are no truer 
indicators of womanhood, than is the 
fop. who “gives his whole mind to 
his neck-tie,” a type of the masculine 
character. You may indeed, find it 
rare to meet a woman ‘“‘with no non- 
sense about her,”? and, indeed, when 
found I do not think you would like 
her sufficiently to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance. She would be precise, 
and stiff, and generally disagreeable, 
and ‘her very virtues would repel you 
more than the faults of others. 

When this great problem of wom- 
an’s worth and works shall be dem- 
onstrated, when a benighted commu- 
nity shall not reject a lady simply 
because she 7s a lady, when she shall 
have an equal opportunity with the 
lords of creation to rise or fall solely 
on the merits of her work, in that 
golden age shall be revealed the fit- 
ness of woman for school superinten- 
dency. 


Our advertisements are all of them 
worth reading, and when you write 
say where you saw the articles ad- 
vertised. 
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OUR DUTY DEMANDS IT. 

IIE constitution of the United 

States should be carefully studied 
in order to fix in the mind of the 
pupil the fundamental type of popu- 
lar government, and likewise to make 
him familiar with what is called “le- 
gal style.” The triune form of our 
government is copied in the munici- 
pal organizations. Each department 
is co-ordinate and independent in its 
origin; each is charged with a limited 
portion of the entire governmental 
act; the whole function of govern- 
ment legislates, judges, and executes 
—makes the law, applies it to the par- 
ticular case, and punishes. The de- 
partments are’ separated, so that no 
trace of personal prejudice may enter 
and influence its action. The law 
maker would in many cases swerve 
from clear insight into the general 
principles of justice if he had before 
his mind vivid pictures of special 
cases which came before him as judge 
or,executive. The judge would be 
looked upon by the criminal as per- 
sonal avenger if he made the law by 
which he condemned the guilty; the 
executive officer is freed from the im- 
putation of personal spite on the 
ground that he neither made the law 
nor convicted the criminal under it; 
he performs an almost mechanical 
duty prescribed by the law and court. 
The same advantages appear still 
more strikingly in civil cases. In the 
style of the constitution, the pupil 
will learn to see the difference be- 
tween sentences that indicate or sug- 
gest ideas, but which allow different 
interpretations, and those sentences 
which are framed to express explic- 
itly all that they mean, and are capa- 
ble of only one interpretation. The 
“legal style” has been in process of 
formation since the early days of 
Rome, a period of two and a half 
thousand years. Its peculiarity con- 
sists in the use of synonyms and rep- 
etitions, so arranged that every pro- 
noun is definitely related to its ante- 


cedent, and every object so described 
by repeating its various desiguations, 
that there can be no ambiguity about 
it. At first sight, the legal style 
seems mere pedantry and verbiage; a 
close study shows that its repetitions 
are necessary, for the reason that the | 





The elevaton of the country school 
is the grandest field of usefulness now 
open to the statesman or the political 
economist. 

1. Better school houses, well heat- 
ed and ventilated, with good furni- 
ture and apparatus, and having suit- 


law must talk the language of those| able out buildings and pleasant sur- 
who are to obey it, and hence would | roundings, will form the basis of the 
be imperfect unless it used all the) upward movement. These the peo- 
designations by which an object is| ple will furnish. . 

kuown in the country. Moreover,| 2. Lfficient supervision is simply a 
there isa mutually restrictive effect| necessity. To this end, the county 
of one synonym upon another: “end” | superintendency is, beyond question, 
means a great many things besides|fke means. The best teacher in the 
“aim,” and “aim” means many things | county should fill this office, and give 
besides “end;” but “end and aim” | his entire time{to the work. In town- 
conveys most accurately the idea of ship institutes he should meet every 
‘final cause,”’ wherein they are iden-| teacher in the county each month. 
tical. Neither latitude nor longitude | He should have monthly reports con- 
defines places accurately, but latitude taining the programme of each school. 
and longitude together locate pre-| He should instruct the teachers, lec- 





cisely. It is very important that each 
pupil on leaving the district school 
should have the general outlines of 
organic law deeply and clearly im- 
pressed on his mind, and that he is 
somewhat familiar with legal style. 
His duties as an American citizen de- 
mand this. The powers of the gen- 
eral government and the powers re- 
served by the States, the jurisdic- 
tions of the courts, the qualifications 
of the members of the different bran- 
ches and departments, the modes of 
amending the constitution, admission 
of States, foreign treaties, &c., are 
the salient points with which he 
should be familiar. The correspond- 
ence of the different branches and 
departments, with the same in State 
and municipal governments, should 
be pointed out to the pupil, and fre- 
quently recurred to in the reviews. 








COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

HESE are our most important 

schools. flere the men and wo- 
men who move the world acquire the 
rudiments of an education. Search 
the history of the men and women 
most distinguished in all the great 
fields of human achievement: proba- 
bly nine-tenths of all these began their 
careers in the country school. It will 


doubtless continue to be so to the end | 


of time. God made the country and 
blessed it. Man makes babels and 
cities and suffers the consequences. 

In view of the facts, how inestima- 
bly important becomes the education 
of our country schools! Our cities 
have all the educational advantages. 
They pay salaries that secure the best 
talent for superintendents, principals, | 
and teachers. They secure all that | 


can be desired in the way of school | 


ture to the people, and look after 
school finances. An efficient county 
superintendency is, indeed, the right 
arm of the public school system. In 
States where this office is most effi- 
cient, country schools are advancing 
most rapidly. 


for country schools is of the utmost 
importance. California and Kansas 
are making an effort to thus revolu- 
tionize their schools. Let other States 
move in this great work. 

4. Longer terms and more perma- 
nent teachers are urgent wants in 
country schools. Short terms and a 
constant change of teachers are the 
curse of most ungraded schools. Let 
those most interested think of this 
matter, and unite to remedy these 
evils. 

5. Better teachers for country 
schools,is our greatest educational 
want. The cry for better teachers 
comes from every State. How shall 
\this want be supplied? Normal 
|schools, normal institutes, acade- 
| mies, and colleges are doing much to 
|prepare teachers for this class of 
ischools. But how can the best talent 
be drawn to the country schools and 
retained there ? 
| Much ought to be written and spo- 
| ken on this subject. We invite sug- 
| gestive articles from our home educa- 
tors. Whatever legislators and edu- 
cators can do to elevate country 
schools will be appreciated by the 
people, and will result in incalcula- 
ble good. 











IT CAN BE DONE. 


rT\HESE diverse elements which 

meet usin our work can all be 
harmonized. 

The opposition which is manifested 





3. A well defined course of study. 





houses, school furniture, and schoo! |to the public school system can be 
apparatus. They have well-defined | overcome. Indifference on the part 
courses of study, thorough grading, | of parents and school officers can be 
and efficient supervision. |supplanted, and a generous enthusi- 
In country schools nearly all these asm for the instruction and improve- 
conditions of success are wanting.— | ment of the children can be substi- 
Good school houses, well furnished, | tuted for it—must be substituted for 
and managed by good teachersare the | it. We know what we are talking 
exceptions. In most of the States the | about wheu we say these things in 
course of study is left mainly to the | this positive, emphatic way. 
whim of the teacher. In no State is| We have not as teachers yet taken 
the supervision sufficiently penetrat- the first step in education, unless we 
ing. know how to conquer difficulties. 





There is a legitimate and proper: 
way to remove all these obstacles to. 
our progress. and riyht education: 
will give us the means and the power 
to do it—and to do it without antag-. 
onism. 

It is the teacher’s business to popu-. 
larize the school—to get acquainted 
with the people, to know their pecu-. 
liarities, their wants, their prejudices, 
their deficiencies, their strength, their 
attachments—and then to go to work 
and use such legitimate and proper 
and common-sense means as will 
bring all these diversities of birth 
and culture and sentiment, iuto har-. 
mony, and into an enthusiastic feeling 
in favor of progres, of obedience to 
law, and of a better and more intelli-. 
gent citizenship. 

We say itis the teacher’s business 
to do this—and the children are by 
all odds the most potent instrumen- 
tality you can use to effect your ob- 
ject. 

It is right down solid, earnest Work 
—no clap-trap, no deception, that is 
wanted. The facés in the text books 
are good generally—important—but 
they are only good and only impor- 
tant as they help to solve the prob- 
lems of lite—good and important in 
their relations to us. Now let the 
teacher earnestly and honestly go to 
work to help the children—and so 
help the parents, the district, and the 
whole neighborhood. Be to them a 
light, a strength, a power for good, a 
help in every difficulty—and the pu- 
pils will cling to you and love you— 
and so will the people. See to it that 
every day the child is stronger men- 
tally and morally—that the mind is 
fed and shows results, as the body 
grows by the food consumed. Then 
there will be a oneness of interest, 
and sympathy, and design, and desire 
—there will be help, and co-operation 
and unity. 

Can youdo this? Have you the 
power? the culture? If so, you will 
win success—if not, ‘step down and 
out,” and give place to one who can ! 








LOOK ON THIS, THEN ON THAT. 


W. SAWYER submits the 
¢ following facts: 

Livingston county, Missouri, gives 
a good illustration of what a few ear- 
nest teachers may do. 

1. Three years ago six teachers at- 
tended our institute. Last year 100 
attended at the institute, and this 
year we expect 200. 

2. Three years ago our institutes 
continued from one to three days; 
now we have a session of two full 
weeks. 

3. Three years ago teachers’ wages 
varied from $30 to $35 per month; 
now teachers receive from $40 to $50 
per month. A majority receiye- $50. 

4, These results have been achieved 
in the face of much opposition, and 
in despite of all the defects of our 
wretched school law. 

S.J. McClusky, County Commis- 
sioner, submits the following : 

Nodaway County, Missouri, pre- 
sents the sad results of bad legisla- 
tion. 
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1. Three years ago over 100 teach- 
ers attended our institutes, and the 
interest was intense. Now we can 
scarcely get twenty teachers to meet. 

2. Within three years the length of 
term and the wages has been reduced 
about one-third. 

3. Three years ago we had good 
teachers. Now all our best teachers 
go to California or other States, or 
leave the profession. We are com- 
pelled to employ inferior teachers. 

4, The abolition of the county su- 
perintendency and of the township 
organization, is in my judgement the 
prime cause of this retrograde move- 
ment. 

5. Our schools are 100 per cent. less 
efficient than they were three years 
ago. 

Which picture do you like ? 

Teachers in Missouri, the state of 
education is in your hands. Noda- 
way doubtless represents the condi- 
tion of three-fourths of the counties 
in the State. 

Are there notin every county a few 
determined teachers, who will go to 
work as have the teachers of Living- 


_ ston, and popularize the school sys- 


tem? It can be done. 

We must have better laws, but the 
vitality of our school system depends 
on our teachers. 

How many counties during the 
next three years will make as good a 
showing as Livingston ? 








DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY. 

But here are difficulties in the way ! 
or as the wise mau has it, “There is a 
lion in the way—a lion is in the 
streets.”” Thousands would gladly 
rejoice to be learned were it not for 
the toil. They would gladly enjoy 
the gratification that intellectual 
wealth affords, but they are unwilling 
to labor for the prize. Think you 
that the great names in history rose to 
distinction without effort? Or rather 
did they not climb the ascent step by 
step? Burritt, to whom we have al- 
ready alluded, was not merely a 
blacksmith by profession but for years 
a daily laborer for twelve hours at the 
anvil. William Cobbett, was once a 
common soldier, and afterwards a 
member of the British Parliament. 
He says of himself: “I learned gram- 
mar when I was a private soldier on 
the pay of a sixpence a day. The 
edge of my berth, or my guard bed 
Was my seat to study in, my knap- 
sack was my bookcase, and a bit of 
board lying on my lap my writing 
table. I had no money to purchase 
candles or oil; in winter time it was 
rarely that I could get any light but 
that of the fire, and only my turneven 
of that. To buy a pen ora sheet of 
paper, I was compelled to forego 
some portions of food, though in a 
state of starvation. . I had no moment 
of time that I could call my own; 
and [had to read and write amid the 
talking, laughing, singing, whistling 
and bawling of at least half a score 
of the most thoughtless of men; and 
that too, in the hours of freedom from 
all control. AndI say, if I, under 


circumstances like these, could en- 
counter and overcome the task, is 
there, can there be, in the whole 
world, a youth that can find an ex- 
cuse for the non-performance?”’ 

Pupils are apt to err in attributing 
too much to genius and favorable op- 
portunities. There certainly are 
grades of intellect, and with similar 
opportunities, all would not succeed 
equally; it is likewise true that 
wealth may buy advantages, but it 
often brings its disadvantages. It 
leads youth to rely too much on thei1 
opportunities, and the mind lacks the 
energy which adverse circunistances 
generally impart. The young man 
who relies on his genius and college 
facilities, will not be apt to distin- 
guish himself by his attainments. 

If misfortune overtakes you, rally 
again. When the web of the spider 
Lis destroyed by the hand of the in- 
truder, it does not waste its time in 
idle repinings, but forthwith com- 
mences the work anew. Shall man 
do less? So the student of mathe- 
matics will often find, after spending 
hours, or even days in completing 
some solution, that his plan is wrong, 
or that some slight error has been 
committed, by which all his labor is 
rendered of no avail. Then it is that, 
with mind disciplined to the task, he 
must, if he would succeed, meekly 
sit down to the work of review. He 
that would succeed, must learn to 
bear the toil of revision. He must 
try—and try again. 

Tradition relates that when Bruce, 
King of Scotland, after a succession 
of defeats, took refuge in the winter 
of 1306, in the Isle of Rachrin, on the 
coast of Ireland, and there lay upon 
his bed, debating in his mind the 
question whether to continue further 
the unequal contest, or to leave his 
country forever, he saw a spider hang- 
ing to its thread, and endeavoring, as 
its fashion, to swing from one beam 
to another, for the purpose of fasten- 
ing its line. Six times did the insect 
essay with all its apparent power, to 
carry its point and failed each time, 
but gathering all its strength for the 
seventh effort, it was successful. En- 
couraged, the king rose up and re- 
turned to his scenes of danger; and 
as he had never before gained a vic- 
tory, he never afterward sustained a 
defeat. These examples show what 
can be done if we are willing to pay 
the price. 








SCLENTIFIC COURSES OF STUDY. 


N his article on ‘American Colle- 

ges versus American Science,” 
(Popular Science Monthly, August, 
1876), Prof. F. W. Clarke points out 
the ruinous consequences of that 
“sham deference to the public de- 
mand for less Latin and Greek,” in 
the shape of scientific courses of 
study, which consist mainly and 
sometimes altogether of classical cour- 
ses with the classics left out. He 
gives several instances of such make- 
shifts among Eastern colleges, and 
adds, that ‘‘as a general rule the sci- 
entific course in a Western college is 





the classical plus a little mathematics, 
and with French and German substi- 
tuted for Latin and Greek. In both 
courses the natural sciences are simi- 
larly arranged, so that the graduated 
bachelor of science knows really no 
more chemistry, physics, botany, zo- 
ology, geology, or astronomy, than 
the supposably less scientific bachelor 
of arts.””’ The pernicious effect of 
this practice is obvious. By giving a 
false standard of scientiti¢ scholar- 
ship, and a false and totally inade- 
quate notion of the relative impor- 
tance and scope of science, it begets 
a complacency and shallow conceit 
which quenches rather than feeds the 
enthusiasm of a true student of 
science. 


Similarly we have seen the course 
of study so arranged in an aspiring 
high school, that the graduate, hav- 
ing touched lightly upon nearly every 
branch of study given in a full uni- 
versity scheme, sees little to be gain- 
ed by a course at a higher institution, 
and content with his own attainments 
forever underrates and discountenan- 
ces even our best colleges. 


To Prof. Clarke’s charge that as a 
rule our claims to scientific schools 
and higher scientific instruction are a 
sham and a pretence, we fear we must 
plead guilty. We make the confes- 
sion with a profound feeling of regret 
and mortification. It is a duty 
however to be plain spoken. No pos- 
sible good can come from deceiving 
others or attempting to deceive our- 
selves into a belief that our work is 
better and our standard higher than 
it really is. Evils must be recog- 
nized as such if we would succeed in 
an effort to correct them. Shallow- 
ness and apishness afflict many of our 
best schools. While every male 
teacher of a district or high school 
expects to be called “Professor,” the 
grammar school prides itself upon 
doing high school work, the high 
school is anxious to do college work, 
anda college with a single faculty 
flatters itself that it is a university. 

It is not easy to correct these evils, 
for school directors, and superintend- 
ents, and professors, who ought 
promptly to check such extravagan- 
ces, are often the parties chiefly to 
blame. We must rely mainly upon 
an enlightened public opinion which 
will countenance only what is genu- 
ine and sound, for not only our prop- 
erty, but life itself is constantly en- 
dangered by shams. 


It would seem, however, that in 
the case of chartered institutions au- 
thorized to confer degrees, they ought 
to be held responsible to the State for 
a proper use of their chartered privi- 
leges. We therefore submit to the 
serious consideration of the friends 
of education this query: 


Could not the State, through a 
properly authorized commission, le- 
gally and with great propriety, de- 
prive achartered educational insti- 
tution of the power of conferring 
degrees whenever it fails to maintain 
a satisfactory standard of scholar- 





ship?;, Sts AS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
ASHINGTON University fur- 
nishes, beyond question, an em- 

phatic exception to the “general rule”’ 

of Prof. Clarke, as mentioned above. 

It is in every department a high grade 

institution. Its scientific courses of 

study are neither “make-shifts” nor a 

“pretence,” as we shall show, and we 

venture nothing in saying that no in- 

stitution on either side of the Alle- 
ghanies is more rigid in its examina- 
tions, more careful to keep its stand- 
ards high, or more ready to giye its 
students every facility for studying 
to the best advantage. In Washing- 
ton University promotions and de- 
grees are not matters of course. We 
suspect that if the whole truth were 
told, it would appear that many a 
young man relying perhaps more 
upon family and friends than upon 
honest persistent study, has been in- 
gloriously “plucked” just as he fan- 
cied his degree was within his grasp. 

The firmness on the part of the Uni- 

versity officeis in being thus just 

rather than dishonestly generous (?) 
in the presence of small classes, cer- 
tainly deserves recognition and sup- 

port from those who believe that a 

degree is worth only what it costs to 

win it. 

In many things Washington Uni- 
versity has made great progress dur- 
ing the last two years. To these we 
wish to briefly call attention. Its two 
elementary or preparatory depart- 
iments, the 

ACADEMY AND MARY INSTITUTE, 
continue deservedly full. In each 
school no pains is spared to meet the 
individual as well as the common 
wants of the pupils. At Mary Insti- 
tute unusual attention is paid to phys- 
ical training. The Academy numbers 
about 320 boys, and Mary Institute 
about 260 girls. In 

THE COLLEGE 


increased efficiency has been secured, 
especially in the modern languages, 
history, English-literature and math- 
ematics. Rather more freedom is 
given than formerly in the election of 
studies, the increased opportunities 
in the Polytechnic School making this 
possible. We learn that the chair of 
mathematics and astronomy made 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. R. 
T. Bond (now President of Pritchett 
Institute, Glasgow Mo.), has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. J. 
K. Rees, a graduate of Columbia Col- 
lege and School of Mines, N. Y., and 
for three years Instructor of Mathe- 
matics in the School of Mines. Prof. 
Rees will bring to his work in St. 
Louis the strength and enthusiasm of 
a young man, the prestige of a suc- 
cessful teacher, and a culture and 
scholarship unusually high. It is in 
the 
POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 


that the University has made most 
progress. During the past two years 
the greater part of a very extensive 
set of physical apparatus has been 
either bought or built at the Univer- 
sity. When it is remembered that 





Prof. Nipher gives his entire time to 
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teaching physics and physical investi- 
gation, including the manufacture of 
original apparatus—in which Prof. N. 
is quite an adept—our readers will 
understand us when we say that no 
better opportunity is anywhere offer- 
ed for the study of any branch of 
physics. Weare glad to be able to 
say that the special classes in physi- 
cal investigation which were so suc- 
cessful. last year, will be continued 
the coming fall and winter. 


The Metallurgical and Mining de- 
parfment of the School is in excellent 
condition. During the last year very 
large additions have been made to 
the geological and mineralogical cab- 
inets, and to the outfit of the metal- 
lurgical and assaying laboratories. 
These rooms are under the personal 
charge of Prof. Potter, who gives his 
entire time to the subjects of mining 
and metallurgy. Himself an accom- 
plished geologist and mining engi- 
neer, well acquainted with the nature 
and extent of our mineral districts, 
as well as the most ‘efficient methods 
of developing them, he impresses 
every one who visits his department 
as conversant with every detail of 
practical mining, and informed of the 
latest discoveries in geology. His 
special pet at last accounts was a fine 
collection of pottery from the mounds 
of Southeastern Missouri, mainly ex- 
humed under his personal supervis- 
ion. Archeologically speaking, this 
collection is of great value. 


Turning now to the lecture and 
model room of the professor of Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering, we find 
much that is new. Models of roof 
and bridge trusses almost without 
number; photographs, and drawings, 
and models of all kinds of machin- 
ery; and a testing machine in which 
the elasticity of a piece of iron is be- 
ing determined. This testing ma- 
chine is an exceedingly interesting 
bit of apparatus. A tension up to 
12,000 pounds can in a moment be put 
upon the specimen and the exact pull 
. given to a pound. Moreover, by 
means of an ingeniously contrived re- 
volving mirror, an elongation of the 
specimen no greater than one hun- 
dred-thousandth of an inch is readily 
detected. By an easy adjustment a 
pressure of equal amount is applied 
toa brick, or block of stone, and its 
crushing weight determined. The 
great value of this simple machine to 
engineering students can hardly be 
over estimated. In contemplating 
the apparatus, our editorial mind was 
seized with a strong desire to test a 
thousand things, the strength of which 
it regards as very problematical. Pro- 
fessor Smith is himself an enthusias- 
tic engineer, thoroughly alive to 
everything new in his profession. In- 
timately associated as he is with our 
leading engineers, and familiar with 
all important engineering works, his 
students live in an atmosphere of 
modern practical engineering. The 
professor is nothing if not up with 
the times,and devoting all his strength 
to theoretical and practical engineer- 
ing, it is no wonder his students grow 
enthusiastic. 





In the direction of Chemistry, 
which was the earliest to be placed 
on a good footing, there is less that is 
new. The laboratories bear evidence 
of continual use, and we learn that 
they are often uncomfortably crowd- 
ed. Prof. Woodward, the Dean of 
the School, assures us that the de- 
mand for a new chemical building. 
with extensive laboratories and a full 
equipment of new and improve fur- 
niture and apparatus canuot long be 
refused. Hundreds of students have 
studied and practiced chemistry in 
these laboratories, but the degree of 
“Chemist”? has been conferred upon 
but one—Jacob Friedman, in June, 
1876. The standard of attainment 
may be inferred from the fact that 
Mr. Friedman spent more than two 
years in laboratory work. The great 
and. growing importance of chemis- 
try in every educational scheme, and 
the eminent skill of Dr. Litton, who 
has no superior as a chemist in the 
Mississippi Valley, justify us in the 
belief that this branch of the Poly- 
technic School is destined to a great 
and rapid growth. 


In no branch of work in the Poly- 
technic has more progress been made 
than in Drawing. The specimens 
contributed by the school to the 
“Centennial,” and in particular, the 
drawings hung up in the Missouri 
State building, are sufficient evidence 
of great excellence in this direction. 
We examined many drawings at the 
Expositon, both from American and 
European schools, but found none su- 
perior to those referred to above, by 
Herman Meister, E. M., of Washing- 
ton University. Prof. Ives has fairly 
won his professorship by his success 
as a teacher of free-hand and mechan- 
ical drawing. The special classes of 
ladies, of which we cherish great ex- 
pectations, under Prof. Ives in design, 
and in descriptive geometry and me- 
chanical drawing under Prof. Wood- 
ward, will be resumed during the 
next term. 


The school remains, as for several 
years past, under the direct supervis- 
ion of Prof. Woodward, Dean. His 
department of instruction is the high- 
er mathematics and applied mechan- 
ics. The curriculum of study shows 
that every year is crowded with 
work. So far is it from being the 
classical course with the classics omit- 
ted, that students equally familiar 
with the two courses, generally hold 
that the polytechnic course involves 
rather more work than the college. 
One feature of the school remains to 
be mentioned. Every class is taught 
to do some practical work. The 
‘“‘work-shop” has two fine lathes for 
turning wood and metals, a gear-cut- 
ter, and full sets of machinists’ and 
carpenters’ tools. This shop is in 
charge of a skilled workman, who, 
in addition to making all descriptions 
of apparatus, assists the professors in 
teaching the students the use of the 
tools. The students learn during their 
course to turn woods, iron, steel and 
brass ; to use the saw, plane, and file; 
to make toothed-wheels; to cut 


screws; to drill and rivet iron plates; 





to construct models of bridges and 
roofs; to design and make physical 
apparatus; to perform electrical and 
optical experiments; to build models 
of stone work from blocks of plaster; 
to make topographical and hydro- 
graphical surveys; to lay out rail- 
ways; to analyse all kinds of chemi- 
cal compounds; to assay all kinds of 
ores; to take field observations of the 
sun and stars to determine time, lat- 
itude, and longitude; in short, to test 
all theories by careful practice. 

With such instructions, and by 
such means and methods, the Poly- 
technic School endeavors to give to 
its students the best possible scien- 
tific and practical education. In re- 
turn, it appeals to St. Louis, to Mis- 
souri, aud to neighboring States, to 
give it their confidence and patron- 
age. Its terms are moderate in the 
extreme, in fact, many of the stu- 
dents, being in straightened circum- 
stances, pay no tuition fee at all. The 
requirements for admission are rigid, 
but not too severe. The minimum 
age is 16 years. The growth of the 
school has been steady but slow; it 
ought to be steady and rapid. The 
number of regular students next year 
in the Polytechnic School is expected 
to be about 50. It has fair accommo. 
dations for 200. It seems to us that 
for her own sake, St. Louis alone 
ought to fill the school to overflow- 
ing. Did St. Louis liberally educate 
one-half as many of her young men 
as does Boston or even Chicago, the 
school would be thronged on the 14th 
of September next. Let none, while 
looking for a first-class institution for 
higher education, make the grave 
mistake of going much farther and 
faring much worse. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


is an excellent place to learn the law 
as it governs society to-day. The va- 
rious lecturers are practical men from 
the St. Louis bench and bar. The 
management of the school is admira- 
ble. Shams and shallowness, lazi- 
ness and looseness, are not toleratcd. 
The examinations for the degree of 
LL. B. are more searching and thor- 
ough than in any other law school in 
the United States. This is no exag- 
geration, as will be seen if one ap- 
plies to the Dean, G. M. Stewart, 
Esq., for a set of the examination pa- 
pers. The Law School continues pop- 
ular, as it well deserves to be. 


Under the able leadership of Dr. 
Eliot, the President and Chancellor, 
the University is safely weathering 
the heavy financial storm which is 
making havoc with weaker institu- 
tions. It commends itself strongly 
to those men of wealth and large 
ideas, who believe that a young man’s 
best inheritance is a good education, 
and that a really good university is 
to be built and maintained only by a 
union of purpose on the part of good 
men. 

On the whole, we can fairly con- 
gratulate the University on its pros- 
perity, and St. Louis and Missouri on 
the possession of so excellent an in- 
stitution of learning. 


A REMARKABLE SCHOOL. 
Editors Journal: 

NOVEL and remarkably inter- 

esting institution, called the 
College of Individual Instruction, has 
been in successful operation during 
the past year at this noted school 
centre, Evanston, Illinois. The school 
has attracted a good deal of notice 
and called forth favorable articles, 
speeches, &c., from not a few distin- 


‘| guished gentlemen, among whom are 


such worthies as Professor Swing, 
General Howard, Hon. James P. 
Root, Rev. Wm. Alvin Bartlett, and 
several writers in some of our school 
journals. 

The plan is so radically different 
from the old class methods, and espe- 
cially from the stereotyped graded 
school system, that it challenges con- 
sideration. We prefer to state it in 
the words of the college catalogue, 
and then if any educator can furnish 
a sound argument against it, our col- 
umns are open to him. 


The underlying axiom of the Col- 
lege of Individual Instruction, is this: 
“<Every scholar is entitled to advance 
according to his individual talents 
and industry, without hurry or hin- 
drance from others.” “Individual 
talent has free scope in America and 
everywhere else but in school—it is 
time to give it free scope in school.”’ 

But how is this to be accomplished? 
The plan of the new school is as fol- 
lows: 

ist. Each learner takes only such 
studies as he or his friends select, 
whether one or more; advances ac- 
cording to his own talent and appli- 
cation, without any kind of hind- 
rance from classmates ; and, as soon 
as one study is completed, is passed 
into another, without waiting for 
others. If, for sickness or other cause 
his studies are interrupted, he re- 
sumes where he left off, instead of 
slipping over lessons unlearned in or- 
der “to keep up with the class.” 

2d. Teachers, instead of spending 
their whole time in “hearing recita- 
tions,” (inquiring what scholars have 
learned of themselves, or at the cost 
of the time of the whole class, mak- 
ing explanations only needed by the 
idle or the stupid few) spend four 
days of each week in teaching—pass- 
ing from desk to desk to help wher- 
ever needed—without taking the time 
of other students. The saving of 
students’ time in the best hours of the 
day by avoiding the class method, 
will enable them to accomplish at 
least one-third more of study; while 
the direct mental contact of teacher 
and student in individual teaching, 
makes explanation easy and inspir- 
ing; and, what is most important, 
results in teaching the pupil how to 
study. 

3d. The fifth day in each week is 
devoted to oral and written examina- 
tions, which, in one-fifth of the time, 
serve all the best uses of the daily 
class recitations usual in most other 
schools. 

4th. Whenever the class method 





can be employed to advantage (as 
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sometimes in reading exercises, for- 
eign languages and general reviews), 
it will be resorted to. 

Such is the plan of this peculiar 
school, and there is a common sense 
flavor about it that is well calculated 
to win public favor; especially among 
practical business men. If there is 
any fallacy in it, let it be pointed out 
at once, or let the plan be adopted in 


other schools. 
Evanston, Ill., 1876. 





NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 





MissouRI—The Congressional Nor- 
mal Institutes proved a decided suc- 
cess. The attendance, though not 
large, was such as to give a decided 
impetus to educational work. The 
institutes named below deserve spe- 
cial and detailed description, because 
of the masterly and important work 
done: Oregon, Holt county, Supt. J. 
M. Greenwood, and others. The Nor- 
mal School at this place will open 
Sept. 4th, under favorable auspices. 
Under the’direction of O. C. Hill, it 
will deserve success. 

Carthage, Mo., Professor Dickey, 
and others, 

Brookfield, Mo., Prest. Baldwin, 
Prof. Long, Prof. Jones, and others. 
California, Prof. Norton, Prof. Mc- 
Gee, Hon. R. D. Shannon, and others. 

Columbia, Mo., Prof. Martin, Prof. 
McGee, Supt. Shannon, and others. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo., Prof. Henry, 
and others. 

IowA.—The institutes have gener- 
ally been well attended, and decided- 
ly successful. Two difficulties re- 
main to be overcome: 1. To secure 
experienced and able instructors, 
so as to make tkese institutes strictly 
Normal Institutes. In some counties 
they are simply short term mixed 
schools, instead of short term Nor- 
mal Schools. 

2. The best teachers do not attend. 
For those advanced, instructors 
should be provided in the future, and 
the work done should place the teach- 
ers in the line of promotion. 

Cc. W. Van Carlow of Waterloo, 
has been nominated to succeed Supt. 
Abernethy, resigned. 

ILuino1s.—The institutes generally 
are reported as good, but not equal 
in interest to those of the two previ- 
ous years. A few marked exceptions 
are reported—as follows: Flora, Ef- 
fingham, Nashville, Sullivan, Shelby- 
ville, Odin, Mt. Vernon, Jerseyville, 
and Carlinville. 

KansAs.—The action of the Leg- 
islature in abolishing Normal Schools 
has seriously damaged the cause of 
education. The institutes especially 
suffer. The speedy restoration of the 
Normal Schools will be demanded by 
the people. Prof. J. W. Wherrell, 
Principal of the late Leavenworth 
State Normal School, has been elected 
Supt. of the Leavenworth city schools. 
Kansas has magnificent crops, and 
the people are feeling hopeful. 

TENNESSEE.—A number of county 
institutes are now in session in Ten- 
nessee. The teachers come determin- 


ges to be derived from these short 
term normal schools--and the people 
too, attend both the day and evening 
sessions. 





THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 





OMETIME since, J. M. Douglas, 
the president of the road, ten- 
dered his resignation, which the 
board of directors refused to accept. 
At the annual meeting which was 
held in New: York on the 17th ult., 
Mr. D. emphatically declined a re- 
election. The directors reluctantly 
accepted the situation. The company 
loses in Mr. Douglas a most efficient 
officer. His services, we understand, 
will be retained as general solicitor 
for the company. 

Mr. W. K. Ackerman, who has 
been connected with the road for 
many years as treasurer and general 
auditor, was elected vice president. 
The office of president was not filled 
at all, and it is understood will not 
be for the present. This makes Mr. 
Ackerman virtually the president of 
the road, and a better selection could 
not have been made. There is a 
probability that at a later day Mr. 
W.H. Osborn, the chairman of the 
executive committee of the board at 
New York, will be appointed presi- 
dent of the road. This, however, 
would still leave the duties of the po- 
sition in the hands of Vice President 
Ackerman, as the interests of Mr. 
Osborn would not allow him to re- 
move to this city. 

Mr. J. C. Welling, the present effi- 
cient assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany, will succeed Mr. Ackerman as 
general auditor. 

Mr. J. C. Clarke, the general man- 
ager of the road, was unanimously 
re-elected, and so was Mr. Joseph 
Tucker, the efficient general superin- 
tendent. 

This means, too, we hope, the con- 
tinuance of the popular and untiring 
worker at the head of the General 
Passenger department. Mr. W. P. 
Johnson has been for a long series of 
years at the head of this department, 
and conducted its large and increas- 
ing business to the entire satisfaction 
of all with whom he has had business 
relations. 





PROBLEM. — A long thread hangs 
over a pulley and has a weight at- 
tached at each end. One weight 
weighs 1 pound, the other 2 pounds. 
Suppose the greater weight to be 
supported near the pulley, and the 
smaller weight hangs with a vertical 
thread. Now let the larger. weight 
fall, and draw the lighter one up. 
What is the tension on the thread 
during the motion, no allowance be- 
ing made for friction, nor for the 
weight of the thread and pulley ? 





SxHow the people who pay the taxes 
what youare doing for their children 
—invite them to visit your schools— 
get up an enthusiasm for your course 
of study each day, among the pupils. 
Make every lesson so interesting they 
cannot afford to miss it, and the pu- 





ed to make the most of the advanta- 


pils will not be “tardy” or absent. 


OLD TIMES IN MISSOURI. 


Editors Journal: 

HE JourRNAL is received regu- 
larly and read with pleasure, and 
I thank you for the good cheer and 
encouragement it brings home. I 
while away an hour at noon, while 
resting from the plow or the hoe, in 
perusing its pages, and find init much 
valuable information. Through its 
columns I can converse with the best 
writers of the day, and also gather 
important facts. The articles of State 
Superintendent Shannon are invalu- 
able. 

Thirty-seven years ago I landed in 
this vicinity, (then Barry, now Law- 
rence county), about two miles west 
of Mount Vernon, and hearing that 
any one was considered a great 
scholar who could cypher to the rule 
of three in Smiley’s or Pike’s arith- 
metic, and enumerate a billion, I 
thought I would rest here for a short 
time. Application being made, I 
went to work as ateacher. On enter- 
ing the school house, I found it built 
of logs, the cracks stopped with mud, 
and covered with three or four foot 
boards. In one end was a large rock 
fire-place, with a stick and mud 
chimney. A log had been sawed out 
the whole length of the building, a 
rough plank fixed up to write upon, 
and hewed log benches, such as you 
put into the JouURNAL, composed our 
seats. Just look back and imagne 
our situation—but it was the best 
that could be done. It put us in 
mind of the Irishman’s idea of sleigh 
riding—“‘sitting on a chunk of ice 
and rattling the tongs.” 

We had a variety of books—no two 
alike. Dillingworth was here, &c. 

My old cabin school house rather 
beat yours in the JouRNAL, for we 
had two pews, and used them both 
on the Sabbath. One had no floor. 
In your next I will give you a short 
history of our meetings, and tell you 
how the ladies walked to meeting 
barefooted. J. W. ELLEs. 


Mount VERNON, Mo., 1876. 





AGITATE the school question, and 
keep it before the people. Intelli- 
gence will tell. The demagogues may 
grumble and cry ‘“‘too expensive,’ 
but the people will not heed them. 
The school system is not understood. 
The politicians are afaaid to oppose 
it, and they dislike to advocate it. 
The people need information. The 
school law is not understood. The 
school directors, and even teachers, 
fail to inform themselves. Not one- 
half the teachers read educational 
journals. They are walking in the 
dark. Agitate the free school ques- 
tion. Talk up the subject. 





County Superintendents must be 
at work. The enemies of free schools 
are at work. They are endeavoring 
to prejudice the people against school 
supervision. They dare not oppose 
education, but they propose to under- 
mine the school system by destroying 
supervision. The men who are try- 
ing to do these things are political 
tricksters, and are as worthless as 
they are contemptible, 





“COVERED ITSELF WITH GLORY.” 





HAT is what the managers of 
the “Fast Train” from New York 
toSan Francisco, said of the “Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway,” 
after making the fastest time ever 
made on the continent, and now, if 
you want to learn “where it is, and 
what it is,” send to W. H. Stennett, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
Ill., and get abook entitled “The 
North and West [!lustrated,” for tour- 
ists, business and pleasure travel. 
The popular resorts of California, 
Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Nebraska, Dakota, 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan and Minnesota. A guide to 
the lakes and rivers, to the plains and 
mountains, to the resorts of birds, 
game, animals and fishes; and hints 
for the commercial traveler, the thea- 
tre manager, the land hunter and the 
emigrant. ' 
The compiler will please accept our 
thanks for this commercial, histori- 
cal, geographical, and zoological com- 
pendium of the large territory trav- 
ersed by this line, and tens of thou- 
sands of othess will thank him, too, 
for the information thus given. Com- 
mercial travelers, teachers, aud tour- 
ists, will find they can reinforce them- 
selves with a vast amount of valua- 
ble information by perusing these 
pages. It is thoroughly and com- 
pletely done, as is everything else 


which the “Chicago and Northwest- 


ern Railway” people undertake to do. 
Send for a copy. Address W. H. 
Stennett, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Il. 


A LARGE number of the leading 
institutions of learning in this and 
other States, present their special 
claims, by their location or peculiar 
facilities for instruction in certain 
branches, to our patrons this month. 

It will pay to send for catalogues, 
and examine the course of study and 
advantages offered. They all rank 
high in their several localities, but 
definite and specific information can 
be obtained by sending for their cat- 
alogues. 





* 





THE crops are good the country 
over, money will be plenty—teachers 
will earn their money, and arrange- 
ments must be made—because they 
can be—to pay them promptly every 
month, 


Stupy the school: law, and so be 
able to give advice if it is asked—not 
without—and do it so clearly and 
kindly that the school officers will be 
glad to consult with you. By all 
means maintain the utmost harmony 
and good will with your employers— 
then you can give your best and do 
your best, assured of co-operation. 
In unity there is stredgth. 


ad 





Ir is surprising that men of sense 
oppose supervision in the country 
schools. The excellence of the city 
schools is owing tosupervision. The 
country schools are the hope of the 





school system, Why destroy them? 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





ELEMENTS OF PHysICAL MANIPULATION, 
Including Meteorology, Astronomy and 
Lantern Projections. By Edward 
Pickering, Thayer Professor of Physics 
in the Mass. Institute of Technology. 2 
vols. octavo, illustrated. Cloth. Vol. 
I., $3; Vol. IL., $4. 


This work is intended as a handbook for 
teachers, for the large class of amateurs 
who devote their leisure to some branch 
ot physical inquiry, and more particularly 
as a text-book for the physical laborato- 
ries now introduced so generally in all our 
larger colleges and scientific schools. 1t 
is hoped that it may also aid the iniroduc- 
tion of the laboratory system into the high 
schools and academies, as many of the ex- 
periments are simple enough to be per- 
formed there, and at the same time the 
kind of apparatus described is such that 
it can be made at very small expense. 

Tux GaLaxy for September will con- 
tain a biographical sketch of General Cus- 
ter, written by Captain Frederick Whit- 
taker of the cavalry service; also a con- 
tinuation of General Custer’s ** War Me- 
moirs.” ‘The publishers of the valary 
received copy from General Custer just 
betore his death, and his ** War Memoirs” 
will be continued in several numbers of 
the Galary. Ex-Secretary Wells will also 
contribute articles in the next two num- 
bers of the Galaxy on *'The Nomination 
and Election of Abraham Lincoln.” Also 
articles by Albert Rhedes and J. H. Sid- 
dons, with several interesting short sto- 
ries and poems, 


Tue Third Annual Catalogue of Drury 
College, Springfield, Missouri, just issued, 
makes a good report for that institution. 
It is founded on a plan similar to that of 
Eastern colleges. It has also a Conserva- 
tory of Music, and Art School. With the 
completion of ‘‘Walter Fairbanks Hall,” 
a larger and stronger faculty, and with in- 
creased attendance, this institution enters 
upon its fourth year with great promise 
of success. 





THE United States Official Postal Guide 
for July, just pubtished by H. O. Hough- 
ton & Co., Boston, gives a list of postoffi- 
ces established, discontinued, and names 
changed during the last quarter, together 
with alphabetical lists of all the postoffi- 
ces and all the counties in the United 
States. The Guide also contains all the 
information that any one can desire about 
rates of postage, foreign and domestic, 
and dnswers every question that is likely 
to arise about postal matters. Itis a very 
useful and valuable publication. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Price 50 cents a num- 
ber; $1 50 a year. 

A NEw idea in edueational literature is 
to be noted. Studies from Bryant, by Dr. 
Joseph Alden, of the State Normal School, 
Albany, New York, just ready at D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.’s. It contains the finest of 
the poet’s shorter poems, with questions 
intended to train pupils in critical appre- 
ciation of their literary and poetical char- 
acteristics, The plan has been pursued 
with success by Dr. Alden in his own ed- 
ueational experience. Mr. Bryant him- 
self contributes an introduction. 





THE reappearance in magazine litera- 
ture (after several years’ absence) of Mr. 
Donald G. Mitchell (“Ik Marvel’’) will be 
of interest to the lovers of ‘‘Dream Life” 
and **The Reveries of a Bachelor.” His 
three papers on the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion under the title of “In and About the 
Fair” are to be printed in Scribner’s 
Monthly for September, October and No- 





vember. They derive additional value 
from the fact that the author is one of the 
judges of the Exhibition. The editors 


‘hint of other good things in these num- 
C. | bers. 








Special Notices. 





ScHoo. Books, PERIODICALS AND STa- 
TIONERY.—Our readers who wish to en- 
courage a general book store, from which 
all that is improper is excluded, should 
buy of J. W. McIntyre, 719 Olive street. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Anything procured to order at publishers’ 
prices. 9-9 


RANGES AND FURNACES. 





** The best is always the cheapest,” and | 


it is not more true of anything than when 
the purchase of a cooking range or a 
heating furnace is contemplated. Poor 
work can well be sold at “‘cheap” prices, 
but the effects of poor material and poor 
workmanship are invariably such as to 
make the purchase costly in theend. Con- 
stant repairs and entire dissatisfaction al- 
ways mark the work of “Cheap John,” 
until the aggregate of the “‘jobbing”’ bills 
are more than sufficient to pay for a first- 
class article. It would bea by no means 
easy task to determine how much of the 
discomfort, bad temper, and personal suf- 
fering daily experienced, is due to the ef- 
fect of poorly cooked food, or.badly work- 
ing heating apparatus, the result of im- 
properly constructed ranges or furnaces ; 
but if the truth could be known it would 
be found that the two fruitiul sources of 
trouble alluded to are responsible for no 
small share of mankind’s ills. The way 
to avoid annoyance and unnecessary eX- 
pense is to deal only with the manufactu- 
rer of established reputation, whose pro- 
duct is the result of care and experience, 
and who guarantees the quality of what 
he sells. ‘To those in need of or contem- 
plating the purchase of ranges or heating 
furnaces, we can heartily commend Mr. 
Wm. Taylor, proprietor of the Valley 
Range and Furnace Manufactory, No. 1125 
Olive Street, St. Louis. Mr. Taylor suc- 
ceeded some years since the old firm of 
Blanchard & Garrison, who were known 
for years as leading manufacturers in their 
line. Since passing into the hands of the 
present proprietor the capacity of the 
establishment has been largely increased, 
and the business extended in every direc- 
tion. Mr. Taylor devotes special atten- 
tion to the manufacture and building of 
all kinds of portable and stationary cook- 
ing ranges, both for hotels and private 
dwellings, heating furnaces, and general 
hot-water enginery, for heating School 
Houses, Churches, Halls, Private Dwel- 
lings, and all kinds of Public Buildings. 
Mr. Taylor has been engaged in the man- 
ufacture of ranges, furnaces, hotel broil- 
ers and copper ware; laundry stoves, 
portable bake ovens, carving tables, etc., 
etc., for the past fifteen years, and the di- 
versified experienee of that period has 
given him a fund of practical knowledge 
that is best shown in the quality of his 
work. The latter is his best endorsement 
and is commended in the most flattering 
terms by every customer he has ever had. 
In the various processes of manufacture 
through which the product of his estab- 
lishment passes before being turned out 
complete, every detail receives the most 
critical examination, that nothing faulty 
be passed. The result is that nothing im- 
perfect ever leaves Mr. Taylor’s factory, 
and that thousands of people in the West 
and South bear cheerful testimony to the 
excellence of his wares. 


ne 


Wabash Fast Line. 


Round trip excursion tickets now on 
sale, good till Sept. 30, to: 


Fiagara Falls and return................... $23 50 
ROODUE I BONNE ova in wis Sciwinesesne 20 00 
Put-in-Bay and return..................... 


Round trip Centennial Tickets at low- 
est rates. J.S. LAZARUS, 
Gen. Western Agent. 
W. L. Maucomm, Gen. Pass. and Ticket 
Agent. Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth st. 


Tue Ohio and Mississippi Railroad 
Company have now on sale a variety of 
Excursion Tickets to the East, enabling 
passengers to go and return by different 
routes, and for sale as low as any other 
road. We observe on their guide book 
one round trip ticket, taking in Cincin- 
nati, Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Albany, Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, the famous Lake Chautauqua, 
and Cleveland, being in all perhaps one of 
the finest round trips between the Atlan- 
tic and the Mississippi. All Centennial 
tickets good for 60 days from date of is- 
sue. Send for a guide book. 








Down Go Excursion Rates 
To St. Paul, Duluth, Green Bay, Madi- 
| son, and all pleasure resorts in the North, 
| via Keokuk Northern Line Packet Co. 
| Special arrangements enable us to sell 
round trip excursion tickets, going and 
returning via packet, or returning all rail 
or railand lake steamer, at rates lower 
than by any other route. Through tick- 
ets to Chicago via Quincy, and to all 
points in the South, West, East and 
North. For tickets, staterooms, etc., call 
on or address James A. Lyon. 
: General Ticket Agent. 














Our old friend, Wm. W. King, for 
along time associate editor of the 
Rural World, has established a much 
needed ‘Southern Nursery” at St. 
Louis, and is prepared to fill orders 
for all kinds of fruit and ornamental 
trees, flowers, shrubs, &c. We com- 
mend the enterprise to the patronage 
of all. 





Abundant Harvests! Money Plenty! 
\ E take pleasure in presenting 

the tollowing facts. And what 
is true of these States, is substantially 
true of all the others: 

The Sweet Water, East Tenn., “En- 
terprise”’ says : 

“Tt is the general opinion of farm- 
ers hereabouts, that possibly, after 
filling ‘all out doors,’ they may be 
able to find room for the balance of 
the corn in their cribs and barns. The 
crop will be huge—unprecedentedly 
so, in the memory of the ‘oldest in- 
habitant.’ ” 

The Carterville,Georgia, ‘““Express”’ 
announces that— 

“From. nearly all points in the 
county we hear of the most magnifi- 
cent cotton and corn crops that we 
have had since the war. Some of our 
farmers will not be able to house all 
their corn.” 

The Iuka, Mississippi, ‘“‘ Herald ” 
says: 

“Corn is actually begging in Iuka 
now for a market, the first time since 
the war.” 

The Cumberland, Kentucky, “Cou- 
rier ” says: 

“Crops never were more flourish- 
ing than at the present time. Wheat, 














hay, and potatoes, have turned out 
finely.” 

The Waverly, Tenn., “Journal” 
states that— 

“Humphreys county has a larger 
number of hogs tian for many years. 
Her crop of pork promises to be 
largely in excess of any possible local 
demand.” 

The Owensboro, Kentucky, ‘ Ex- 
aminer”’ says: 

“There are already over twenty 
mammoth tobacco stemmeries in this 
city, aud yet there are not enough for 
the tobacco trade of Owensboro. The 
contract for the erection of two more 
factories has been let.” 

The Shelbyville, Tenn., “‘ Gazette” 
says: 

“Really we do not think our people 
need be talking about bankruptcy 
aud repudiation, having just harves- 
ted such a splendid wheat crop, and 
with such flattering prospects for a 
fine yield of corn this fall, and beside 
the country is full of cattle, horses, 
and mules, notwithstanding they are 
being shipped away by hundreds and 
thousands.”’ 

The Mountain, Ky., “Echo” says: 
” “The present rains seem to encour- 
age the farmers, and they are jubilant 
that they are thus abundantly blessed 
with fine crops. The Centennial 
year may also be a year of jubilee.” 

This is to be a year of plenty and 
recuperation all through the South, 
and we rejoice with them over these 
unmistakable evidences of returning 
prosperity. 





EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issue a 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Mainesend 
forthem. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’? issued 

luus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. WHat SHatt We Srupy? By 


Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 2. THE THEORY OF AMERICAN 
Epvucation. By Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Illustrated 
mm the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 


No. 4. WoMEN aS TEACHERS. By 
Grace C. Bibb. 

No. 5. AN Oration on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. . Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How to TEAcH GEOGRAPHY. 


By Mrs. Mary H. Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How To TEAcH NaTuURAL ScI- 


ENCE IN THE DistRict ScHOOLs. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO’S 


APPROVED 


School and College Text Books, 


The Standard Series: 


Revised Edition. 


First Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and Com- 


= ay By Calvin Cutter, M. D. With 164 Illustrations. 196 pages. 12mo. Half roan. 
nts. 


Cutter’s Physiologies. 


Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology and Hy; e, Human and 
Lompentive. With Questions, Dingrome | and Illustrations ror pee, study and Unific Top- 
ical Review. By Calvin Cutter, M With 186 Illustrations. 309 pp. 12mo. Half roan. $1 50. 

New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 


With Questions, Diagrams, and Iilustrations for Analytic Study and Synthetic Review. By 
Calvin Cutter, M, D. With 230 Illustrations. 338 ages. 12mo. Half roan. $1 70. 
*,* Accompanied by a Series of Charts. 


Sanford’s Arithmetics. 


An Analytical Series of Arithmetics, combining Mental and Written Arithmetic in 


each book. By Prot.S8. P. Sanford, Mercer University, Georgia. First Lessons, Llustrated, 
35c; Intermediate, 50c; Common School, 90c; Higher, $1 50. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 


Elements of-Geometry. With Appendices, containing a Copious Collection of Exercises 


tor the Student, anu an Introduction to Modern Geometry. By Prof. Wm. Chauvenet. Large 
12mo. Cloth. $200. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. New and Revised Edition. By Prof. William 
Chauvenet. 8vo. Sheep. $1 75. 


A Treatise on the Method of Least Squares; or. The Application of the Theory of 
oe in the Combination of Observations. By Prof. Wm. Chauvenet. 8vo. Cloth. 


Wickersham’s Educational Works. 


Methods of Instruction; or, That Part of the Philosophy of Education which Treats of 


the Nature of the Several Branches of Knowledge, and the Method of Teaching Them. By 
Prof. J. P. Wickersham. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 


School Economy. A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employments, Government 
and Authorities of Schools. By Prof. J. P. Wickersham. 12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


Atwater’s Logic. 


Manual of Elementary Logic. Designed especially tor the Use of Teachers and Learn- 
ers. By Prof. L. H. Atwater. 12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


Samson’s Art Criticism. 


Elements of Art Criticism, Comprising a Treatise on the Principles of Man’s Nature as 


Addressed by Art. Together with a Historic Survey of the Methods of Art Execution. By 
Prof. G. W. Samson. Illustrated. 8vo. Extra ctoth. $3 50. Abridged Ed. 12m. Cloth. $1 75. 


Walker’s Science of Wealth. 


A Manual of Political Economy. Embracing the Laws of Trade, Currency and Finance. 
Condensed and Arranged for Popular Reading and Use as a Text-Book. By Amasa Walker, 
LL. D. Student’s Edition. 12mo Extracloth. $1 50, 


Long’s Primary Crammar. 


First Lessons in Grammar. An Easy Method for Beginners. 


lémo, Boards. 25cents. 


Schmitz’s German Crammar. 


By Harriett 8. Long. 


A Text Book for the Practical Study of the German Language By Prof. J. AdolphSchmitz, 
A. M., and Hermann J. Schmitz. 12mo. Half roan. $1 50. 


Hachette’s Educational Series. 


For the Complete Study of the French Language. Descriptive List furnished on 
application toJ. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Brachet’s French Crammar. 


Giving the Latest Results of Modern Philology. By Augustus Brachet. 12mo. 
Cloth. $125. Elementary Edition. 12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. ° 





pax A Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Works mailed on application. Lib- 
eral rates for examination and introduction. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


Agent for the Northwest, 


ne E. H. ELY, 159 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ridpath’s Histories 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Prepared expressly for Schools, on a New and Comprehensive Plan, 
Embracing the Features of LYMAN’S CHART. They are divided into 
PERIODS, in accordance with the NATURAL DIVISIONS of American 
History. The Objective Method of presenting HISTORICAL FACTS is 
pursued throughout, each period being illustrated with Finely Colored 
Chronological Charts and Progressive Geographical Maps. 





PRICE LIST. | Retail. | Introductorry. | Exchange. | For Examination. 





Academic Edition, 479 pp. Octavo. $1 75 $1 15 $0 85 $1 00 
Grammar School Ed., pp.12mo. 12 0 83 0 62 0 75 





Commendations. 
From Prof. R. W. STEVENSON, Supt. Public Instruction, Columbus, Ohio.—It 
ought to be in the hands of every teacher. 
From Rev. O. CG. MAY, A. M., Pres’t Rock River University, Dixon, I1l.—I consider 
it in every respect far superior to any other that I have examined. 
From W. S. PERRY, A. M., Supt. Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich.—It is altogether better 
than any other that I am acquainted with. 
From Prof. E. E. EDWARDS, A. M., McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill.—I take 
pleasure in commending it as the best History yet given to the public. 


For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and full Particulars, address, 


J ONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati or Chicago. 
™ Well Done at Low 


PRINTING ites ty 


WMA] AN TED BARNS, 215 PineStreet. 


Fine my oat Pusaphies Work a Specialty. 
By a graduate of the Rockford Female Semi- 9-1 9-12 


nary, a position as teacher of the higher Eng-| CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER amone tue 
lish branches, or the German and Latin lan- need into the AGENTS 
orp Address box 527, Elgin, lllinois. sche stain shame Dee 


oh + and 
epee Brand & Co,, St. Louis, Mo., or New Orleans, La. 
9-8 9-9 














Entered to act of the Nationa! Art Com of Claci: 0., im the year 1876, in the office of the Librarian 
secording Congress, by as pent: ae . cf 


THREE*PREMIUMS, 
Worth $30 in Gold each! 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 10 SUBSCRIBERS 
3 Grand Premium Gitts 


Of the Finest and cog ae Engravings ever offered, given to each and 
every Subscriber to this Paper. A grand opportunity. Read! 

Arrangements have been made with the National Art Co., of Cincinnati, O0., which secure to the patrons of this paper 

THREE of the choicest and | me PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS ever offered in this country. They consist of 


THREE of the largest pure Steel Engravings ever produced, being companion pictures, and io the aggregate measuring 
36x58 inches, covering 14 square feet of surface. These magnificent works of art are entitl 


ie LO VE Delineated in the form of a lovely —— pure and beautiful, with Dew warmest glow of the 
© artist's ideal diffused in every feature. It d by to be equal to any pure 

Steel Engraving ever issued, and in beauty of design and delicacy _ finish is unsurpassed, 
A companion piece to ‘‘ LOVE,” and equal in every respect to it. Fach is printed on the 
2. TRUTH. finest plate paper, made expressly for this Premium Edition. Also, an opportunity is again 

presented to obtain that splendid work of art, entitled, 

THE THREE ( rR A CES which consists of one of the largest pure Engravings ever 
9 produced, being in. size 26x37 inches—more than three feet 


high, and two feet two inches wide. rtrays three of the most grandly beautiful women, representing the Three Chris- 





tian Graces—FAITH, HOPE, and ‘CHARITY. Each individual figure of all the above Engravings is more than one-third 
life-size, and all are wonderfully beautiful. Their value may be determined by the fact that the retail price of the foreign 


impressions is Thirty Dollars in Gold each. And the National Art Co. hereby agrees to pay $5 for each and every copy 
equal to their Premium Edition which can be sent them outside of their own issue. 

Any one or all of these Grand Premium Gifts are given to each reader of this paper who cuts out one or more of the 
Premium Certificates found be.ow and sends it to the National Art Co., together with 25 cents for each premium selected, 
to pay cost of postage and mailing tube. They are sent BY MAIL, securely packed, and warranted to reach their destina- 
tion uninjured. 

OF Cut out one or all of these Certificates, and send them to the National Art Co, They are worth $5 each. 








Premium Certificate. 


oF The National Art Co. hereby 

redeem this Certificate by 

peting one copy of the Engraving, 
size 26x37 inches, entitled 


THE THREE GRACES, 


when 25 cents accompanies it to pay 
postage and mailing — 
P) Gens until) Novem. 1, 1876, after 
which 10 cents sdditional will be 
cbarged. 
igned) NAT'L ART CO., 
208 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 








Premium Certificate. 


C7 The tema e Art Co. hereby 
agrees to this Certificate by 
sending one inoy of the Engraving, 
size 18x30 inches, entitled 


LOVE! 


when 25 — ———— it to pay 
postage and ma mass 
Good untii Novem. 1, 1876, after 
which 10 cents vaditicnal will be 
charged. 
(Signed) NAT'L ART CO., 
208 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 





Premium Certificate. 


cr The Nationa! Art Co. hereby 
agrees to redeem this Certificate by 
sending one copy of the Engraving, 
size 18x30 inches, entitled 


TRUTH! 


when 25 cents eer mn Ty it to pay 
postage and mailing tu 

Good until Novem. ia i876, 
which 10 cents additional Sant be be 


NAT'L ART CO 
208 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 





TRADE MARK. 


NOTE THESE INSTRUCTION 


TRADE MARS. 


require 10c. Re peg: as a new edition will then become necessary. 
otherwise oe who are not subscribers Hehe reap the benefits 


ing must in all cases be sent, 
intended solely for the patrons of this paper. It is 
all the Engravings are pork bony enclre nt at one Certificate can be forw 


be found very ss 
and 


mai) the largest an 


not necessary to cut out ali t 


TEADE MARK. 


All Certificates shonld be sent in by 
* Novem. 1, gen All sent in thereafter 


‘tificate for each Engrav- 


ogee ee ex: 4 
ed, although it w: 


reset atonce. Each copy will By eaeees in a strong cone, 
Coe f the 25c. sentin. THE CERTIFICATES 
ws NOT aE AGAIN ‘PRINTED. In THIS PAPER, hence the importance of 
out at once, and sending them in for redemption. ‘Address all Cer- 
tificates to the ae Art Co., ar 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohic, and you will pene by retarno 
4 handsomest Premium Engravings you ever saw 
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x3-Subscriptions at Club Rates (less than pub- 
lishers’ prices) received for all newspapers, 
quarterlies, etc., American and Foreign. 


SOUTHERN CLUB ACENCY. 


A. SETLIFF, Manager, 
OS GChomrelt Bb... cc scccecass see Nashville, Tenn. 


Refer to First Nat. Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, O.: J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia; D. Appleton & Co., 
New York; J. B. Merwm, St. Louis. 


The business of this agency is conducted upon 
the Mutual Benefit plan, every patron becoming 
a member of the Club. The plan of as 
for inagazines and newspapers through a Clu 
Agency offers peculiar advantages, saving to all 
time, trouble and expense. 

337Send money by postoflice order or regis- 
tered letter. 





We herewith give a partial list of periodicals 
which we supply at Club Rates; enquire by pos- 
tal card for information. 


MISCELLANEOUS WEEKLIES. 


Appleton’s Journal................. $400 $3 55 
Army and Navy Journal ............ 600 550 
er 250 2235 
SEED BOMBERS srsccsnncssscn0esye¥s 300 250 
Christian at Work ...............20.. 300 270 
Christian Observer (New)........... 300 250 
Christian Intelligencer............... 300 260 
Cincinnati Commercial.............. 10 14 
Country Gentleman.................. 300 250 
OOUFITSORIBAl .... 2.6 cccccccccecees 200 195 
ST SUG ss cicnssnscepecsovswsce 210 19 
oe rere 200 155 
ED. i snaenrucadebesnsanvewil 300 260 
BEarpeee? Weakly. ..0..00cicvevsesessces 400 365 
| er 400 365 
Beearth and TTOMMS.........ccecsscccseee 250 22% 
Ter 800 200 
Se er eee 820 295 
RNIN. ivcnscowesacenxenstdatsas 16 14 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper...... 400 350 
Leslie’s Illustrated Zeitung ......... 400 350 
Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal............. 400 3850 
Littell’s Living Age ................- 800 700 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker.......... 26 250 
National Live Stock Journal......... 215 200 
I EN is onl wwSecs x adnls savour te 520 455 
WEOEON bwakndcdwncsed coulas 1/0 100 
New York Evening Post............. 150 125 
| reer 200 190 
New York Staats Zeitung............ 200 185 
Be I a van cUenlexsasknnseey 120 120 
ew Tot Ween... ssicsccs evans 200 190 
Religio-Philosophical Journal ...... 300 22 
Saturday Evening Post.............. 300 260 
Scientific American.................. 320 300 
EE me See 300 275 
MISCELLAN*OUS MONTHLIES. 
American Journal of Education....16¢ 1 60 
American Agriculturist.............. 160 180 
Pmperioem Awtiaan. .........c.ccvocsece 22 19 
American Builder.................... 300 275 
Arthur’s Home Magazine.... ....... 26 22 
Appleton’s Journal.................. 450 400 
DEON x-cbepnae ck<deusdcesdedeeanbes 400 355 
Demorest (Fashions) ................ 310 275 
ch spike ines gessssabeeerescun ee 500 450 
PE SEE OSES Wey 40 355 
Gardeners’ Monthly.................. 210 185 
SRN Oh Kiln chse sous suduspecusnasee® 315 275 
Harpers’ Magazine .................. 400 365 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... 420 350 
Leslie’s Ladies’ Magazine........... 350 325 
Leslie’s Budget of Fun.............. 150 12 
SD ARS sib ecnseas nessdacnenwis set 612 550 
La Mode Elegante ................... 612 5380 
ST TONE. kv venders bnbdacnGas 150 14 
Manufacturer and Builder........... 212 1% 
Masonic Jewell.................. peeee 13 135 
Peterson’s Magazine................. 200 175 
Phrenological Journal............... 315 250 
Popular Science Monthly............ 500 450 
PE, ctcirscnka kos nnstasdnbones bane 400 36 
Sunday Magazine.................... 2% 260 
Southern Magazine .................. 44 3850 
SIND pwicnoccssenpencnsin wa vas 130 18 
JUVENILE. 
IRs 6 css ecnnveetaeceppeenasis 29 250 
Leshe’s Young America............. 300 260 
Leslie’s Boys and Girls.............. 250 220 
Leslie’s Boys of America............ 15 125 
IN incense cedinnwsds aan acto 300 275 
Young People’s Monthly............ 130 14 


The Southern Club Agency 


Will send any book published in the United 
States or Europe at low rates. Orders filled 
promptly. Orders from school teachers for 
books of any description will be filled with 
perfect satisfaction. Address 


SOUTHERN CLUB AGENCY, 
108 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn. 








Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Ch o to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, ooo Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison ‘Winona, Green Bay, Es- 

. uette, L’ Anse Houghton, Han- 
— and all points north. It is the only route 
or 


MILWAUKEE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 

ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L.S.) Mar- 

quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 

— one management. This is the only route 
een 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy. This is the 
Shortest, Quickest and Best Route to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. . 

If you wish the best traveling accommodation 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 
take no other. 

This peneier route is unsurpassed for speed, 
comfort and safety. The smooth, well-ballast- 
ed and perfect track of steel rails, Westinghouse 
air brakes, Miller’s safety platform and coup- 
lers, the celebrated Pullman palace sleeping 
cars, the perfect telegraph system of moving 
trains, the regularity with which they run, the 
admirable arrangement for running through 
cars from Chicago to all points west, north and 
northwest, secures to passengers ali the com- 
forts in modern railway traveling. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line runn these cars between Chi- 
o and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our sleepers connect with the over- 
land sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
all points west of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and Cali- 
ine 44 through trains daily, with Pull- 
man palace — pe and sleeping cars 
through to Council Bluffs 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Creen Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains, parlor 
chair cars on day trains. 


For Sparta, Winona and points in Min- 
nesota, One through train daily, with Pullman 
sleepers to Winona. 


For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman cars on night trains. 


For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman cars on 
night train to McGregor, Iowa. 


For Sioux City and Yankton, Two trains 
= Pullman cars to Missouri Valley Junc- 
ion. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
effice, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket oflices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 9-2¢ 





IS PAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 









NYE 


733 Susou Sr, PHILADELPHIA, 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 

The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876, which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced at three cents per mile 
(equivalent toa reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.: 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It is confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 
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OFFICE CHAIRS 


Of all kinds, for 


Teachers and Offices. 


For circular and further information, address 
with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
il N. Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE METRIC SYS- 
TEM.—Y ourattention is 
called to our Meter-Dia- 
gram, which exhibits in 
an effective manner the 
Metric System. It gives 
afulllength meter, which 
is the unit of measure, 
and an English yard, thus 
enabling the learner to 
readily compare the two 
systems. It also gives 
explanatiuu~, cables of length, surface, capac- 
ity and weight, rules, approximate equivalents, 
&c. It has received favorable notice from many 
of the best mathematicians and teachers in the 
country. We hope to be able to put it into the 
hands of all teachers and advanced scholars in 
our schools. a3ey are put up in a variety of 
styles, some folded in map form, on best artifi- 
cial parchment, and also in boxes, on linen- 
mounted paper. Samples sent by mail-on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, ora full variety of six kinds 
for one dollar Address A. &T. W. STANLEY, 
New Brita, Conn. 9-8-10 

Visitors to the Centennial will find them on 
exhibition at the Conn. Dept. of Education, and 
in U. 8. Gov. building, Dept. Interior. 


GOOD PAY FOR TEACHERS. 


Agents Wanted for the New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border, 


A complete and eee history of American 
pioneer life 100 ARS AGO, its thrilling 
conflicts ef red and white foes, exciting adven- 
tures, captivities, forays, scouts, pioneer wo- 
men and boys, Indian war-paths, camp-life, 
and sports. A book for old and young. Nota 
dull page. Nocompetition. Enormous sales. 
Extra terms. Illustrated circulars free. 

J.C. McCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

10 


$100 Has Pald a Prof of $1,700 


during the past few months, under our improved 
system of operating in stocks. Book containing 
full information sent on application. Tumbridge 
& Co., Bankers and Brokers, 92 aes "1 N. 
i # Tc 

















A NEW 


AND MODERN 


Book for Teachers. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ART OF 
Teaching School 


—BY— 
J. R. SYPHER. 


1 VotumeE, 16mo., CLOTH, 327 pp. 

HE highest authority for the best means and 
sig methods of correct instruction. Every 
teacher should havea copy. None can afford to 
be without it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any 

art of the United States, on receipt of price, 
150. It teaches— 

How to Establish Schools. How to Organize 
Schools. How to Teach Schools, What to Teach, 
and the Best Way of Doing it. 

CONTENTS: 

Chapter I—Education. 

, Ii—Discipline. as 

‘¢ ~IlI—School Authorities. 

‘¢-  1V—Organization. 

es V—Management. 

‘¢ ‘ViI—Methods of Instreetion. (Teach- 

ing the Alphabet, Ortho raphy, 
Letter Method, Word Met od, 
etc.) 

«© ViIl—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 

ued. (Reading, Declamation, 
and Composition.) 

*¢ ViIlI—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Arithmetic.) 

es IX—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Geography.) | 

“9 X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Botany and Geology.) 

XI—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Grammar.) — 

‘¢ XII—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Anatomy, Philosophy and 
Chemistry .) 

** XIII—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Penmanship, Drawing and 


Music.) 

‘© XIV—Methods of Instraction—Contin- 
ued. (History ? 

‘¢ XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

*¢ XVI—Higher Education. 

**¢ XViII—Government. 

**XVIII—Books, Manufacture and Sale of— 
Too many Books on one Subject, 
etc., etc. 


ADDRESS: 
with stamp for reply , 
J. B. MERWIN, 
ll N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 
St. Louis. Mo. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D »ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 

able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 

mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 

contracting elsewhere. Visiting sent by 

mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
WALTER SLAWSON, 

8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louis. 





MYER M'r, 
WMSELLS Co 


Fine toned,! full q 

giving fall particclare pric cnr eaet ie 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO:, 

664 to6%4 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, 0, 

9-8 10.7 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM ; 
talogues: 
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\. Advertisements in this aoemnes are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
Nace for both city an 
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Facts for Advertisers. 








EIGHT EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An edition is; published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado,:. 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 

In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 


Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. 


country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 
he pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. is journal thus reaches 
rchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 
The following are our regular rates: : : 
Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 


nS I oe ga oEs leh og Teach o'o.on Nenmediod Uae tccedeesacercoseas 40c per line. 
MND, CUE GI gn ng as dps 20 ONE Ys os c0 0s d0ah > n0cscnecsSeosnivessesPecsesarsved 35c per line. 
EMBIDS PAGES, ......ccesscccocccsccssccccvccccccovegereacsesseseveecsesecvecccesecsonccoes :30c per line. 
ION oo Ee abc Snag la'ald Pubcon Vecee Eat «ones vss MeN Cheah eotehneregenes 60c per line. 


Discount made on time contracts. 


Poughkeepsie Military Institute, 


POUGHKEEPSIE-ON-THE.HUDSON. 
HE. S. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 


———_0——_ 





The appointments of this institution are first-class. Boys are fitted for business, for our best 
colleges, West Point, and the Naval School. The uniform is of a dark blue broadcloth, cut simi- 
lar to that of West Point. Lessons in music, dancing, drawing, and modern languages, by the 
best of instructors. Vocal music free. It is now in the 14th year of a highly prosperous exist- 
ence. Situated about one mile from Vassar College. Terms, per annum, $450. 9-5 9-8 


COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 


44 COURT STREET, NEAR CITY HALL. 
Brooklyn, N. WY. 
(1849 to 1876.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Langnages, Drawing. 


(e Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials..4} 
L. W. HART, A. M. of Yale. 





NATION AI: 
TALC CRAYON & PENCIL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All kinds of ‘Crayon, White and Tinted, for 
Blackboard use, for Railroad, Carpenter, Lum- 
bermen, Mechanics, Tailors, and for Billiard 
uses, 

One gross of our Talc Crayons are equal to 
about five of School Chalk Pencils. 

They are free from grit and dust, firm and 
strong, mark with pleasing effect, and are easily 
erased from the blackboard. 

They are better than Steatite, and cheaper 
than chalk. Address 
National Tale Crayon and Pencil Co 

9-5 10-2 MONMOUTH, ILL. 


Marble Cross. 


A beautiful Chromo, 7x9, will be sent safe by 
mail for 25 cents. The sale of this is the only 
resource of an orphan who 18 trying to educate 
herself. Address Ladies’ Seminary, South Wil- 





CAIRO AND ST. LOUIS 
RA IE ROAD. 


Shortest All-rail Route=Between ‘St. 
Louis and all‘Points South. 





The Only*All-rail Line Between St. Louis 
and Cairo, under one management 
hence no waiting for other trains at way 
stations. 


x~}The only line running Buck’s' Patent Re- 
clining Chair Cars South ot St. Louis. These 
seats free_to all first-class passengers. 





XF-No pains or expense ‘has! been spared to 
render this route attractive to passengers. 


J. A. WENTZ, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


RAILWAY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 

St. Louis 

—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. Two fast express trains 
leave Union Depot daily. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 

at Ticket Office, No. 117 N. Fourth Street, un- 

der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

R. H. G. MINTY, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Supt. 9-5 9-12 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


x Without Change of Cars.<e8 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
~F Without Change of Cars.sSG 


175 Miles the shortest {route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keekuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
iF Without Change of Cars.-Ey 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





x FElegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





wFBaggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t, Chicago. 
9-12 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 











ton, Conn. 9-6 9-8 J, L. HINCKLEY, Gen, Supt. 9-3-I2 


ST LOUIS AND SOUTHE ASTERY| Toledo, Wabash and Western 


RAILWAY, 


Connecting in Union Depots at 


St. Louis, Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk 
Peoria and Bloomington, 


To and from all points in 


Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and California, 


and forming the 


LEADING THOROUCHFARE 


Between the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys 
and 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


And other points in New England, enabling 
Passengers who travel by the 


‘Wabash Fast Line’ 


To reach the Principal Cities in the East and 
West y3>-many hours in Advance of other lines. 
No change of cars between Cleveland and St. 
Joseph and Atchison (810 miles), and between 
Toledo and Kansas City (700 miles). 
All Express Trains of this Line are fully 
equipped with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Westinghouse’s lately improved Air Brake, 
and Miller’s Platform and Coupler, rendering a 
serious accident almost an impossibility. 
a@ Through tickets via the ‘‘Wabash Line’’ 
are on sale at the principal ticket offices of con- 
necting reads ani at the company’s terminal 
points and principal stations. For further in- 
formation apply personally or by letter to either 
of the following named agents: 
J.S8. LAZARUS, Gen. Western Agent, 
104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
W.L. MALCOLM, 
General Passenger Agent, Toledo, O. 
9-4 9-12 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE FOR 
Joliet, Morris, La Salle, Peru, Henry, Lacon, 
Peoria, Geneseo, Moline, Rock Island, Daven- 
port, Muscatine, Washington, Iowa City, Grin- 
nell, Newton, Des Moines, 


Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
Without Change of Cars. 


Where it joins with the Union Pacific Railway 
for Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento, San 
Francisco and all points west on the Pacific 
Coast. 





TRAINS LEAVE DAILY As FOLLOWS: 
Omaha, Leavenworth and Atchsson Express, 


(Sundays excepted)................. 10:00 a. m. 
Peru Accommodation (Sundays ex- 
WROEEE Bib cccokea tex ccsccdrsadigucds, URANO MR. 


Omaha Express (Saturdays exc’ed)10:00 p. m. 


KANSAS LINE. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Company have now opened their Southwestern 
Division between — 


LEAVENWORTH, ' 
ATCHISON, 
and ‘CHICAGO, 


Connecting at Leavenworth with the Kansas Pa- 
cific and Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Atch- 
ison with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
Central Branch Union Pacific, and Atchison and 
Nebraska Railroads, for all points in 


Kansas, Indian Territories, Colorado 
and New Mexico. 


This company have built a full complement of 
Palace Drawing-room and Sleeping Cars, which 
for exterior beauty and interior arrangemente 
for the comfort, convenience and luxury of pas- 
sengers are unexcelled, if equaled, by any other 
cars of the kind in the world. Through tickets 
for sale at all general railway offices in the Uni- 
ted States and Canadas. HUGH RIDDLE, 





Where Advertising Contracts can be made 


A. M. Situ, Gen. Pass. 5 Gen. Supt. 
aot Agt Pp 
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Important to School Officers. 


: ; 

Parents of the children, school officers, teachers, and all patrons of our schools, realize the 

- FACT, that properly constructed seats and desks are an absolute necessity in every school house. ‘ Not 
only comfort, but the health of the pupils demands this. Provision should be made for the SEATS 
AND DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or roof of the building. We 
call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have found in an experience ex- 
tending over more than fen years, that in furnishing school houses great trouble and annoyance 
has been caused by the delay on the part of school officers in ordering seats and desks SIXTY 
DAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destination, to insure its being on hand 
and set up in the school house when you need it. It takes from $75,000 to $100,000 to keep up & full 
stock of all the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks manufactured, and there is no profit in 
the business to warrant such an outlay of money. 

We have known school officers, whose sworn duty it was to provide these things, to delay order- 
ing the SEATS AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. 
Then the rush of freight was so great that they have lain in the depot a week or more before start- 
ing to their destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there 
were no seats—an@ the school became demoralized for weeks, because the school officers failed to do 
their duty and order the seats and desks in time. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the desks will be wanted—and 
we write this, to aid at least this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to order in time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided by ordering the 
desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
who have used our desks for years, and so thoroughly tested their merits. As more than 500,000 
of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks” have been sold, and almost as many of the ‘‘ Combina- 
tion Desk and Seat,’’ we have of course a very large number of the best kind of endorse- 
ments of these desks. Wepresent the following from WM. T. HARRIS, Superintendent St. Louis 
Public Schools, as a sample—which is good enough: 


Deak Str: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give entire satisfaction. The 


“* New Patent Cothic Desk,”’ 





Size 4. 


Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1, 


to start the rows with 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High School, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to ehe health and proper physical devciop- 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo 


More than 500,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know which to order: 
No. 1, High School, for pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. 


No. 2, Grammar, sins ‘¢ Wto 16 wd 
No. 3, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. 
No. 4, Second = a ** 8toll ” 


Primary, for pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. 


We manufacture a lower priced desk called 


“The Combination Desk and Seat. ’.) very good purpose. It is not as convenient nor 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 


but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction. 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’* are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two per- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. 

Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 

Size 3, Double, First Intermediate School, 
seating two persons frem 10 to 12 years of age. 

Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate School, 
seating two persons from 8 to 1l years of age. 

Size5, Double, Primary School, seating two 
persons from 5 to9 years of age. 

Back or starting seats to cerrespond with any 
size desk. 

These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 








Desk- isuck seat to start,the 


rows with. 
This ‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answer a 


price of any manufactured. They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils: between 5 and 20 


years of age. 
Is it BHconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘*Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as these improved school desks to start with. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they musl be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more than the improved.desks would have cost, and still have a poor desk. So the 

-question answers itself. It is cooneuy tp ter. geet desks to start with—these will last as long as 
‘the choo] house tands. . 


\ 












rv 


No. 304. With Lid to raise, or with Drawer. 
Made of Walnut or Ash. Price, $....... 


AND CHAIRS, 





No. 500. 
No. 501. 


Wood Seat, Price $ 
Cane Seat, Price $ 


Bent Rim. Oak or Imitation Walnut. 


No. 506. 


and Recitation Seat. 





Carel won reese Seat—No. 162. Ashor Poplar Stained. Made any length required. Standard 
ard lengt eet. 

Aside from the Desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat 
to the complete furnishing of a school room, a good set of Common School 
say a set of Camp’s Outline Maps and Key 
Set Schofield’s National School 


which are necessary 
apparatus embracing 


‘ablets, with Color Chart 


ie tiptis WA Sd ens cenenecesd¥asaced cedkotat 8 00 
oe ee sk sacha viiwed sveccpprwsssccucdendcosediebesceccsbedersevesdtoo 10 00 
ee oo a oun wed eb ubas dente imbuthbekbde nage ds onchdesehoawcdvcews 1 00 
a noi dakis ve nncaiins «psa eaetvCaCAeCrTEn Ce sceh oVeek one caduheeladas suchedeen 8 00 
cei SRE RE SA ST YE hae RO is IK 22 
ne ek ics stins bousncuns odavu ecaseepinnscmdas CoN Oea ppeeass Tahaan bemsennnccuher 3 25 
ee ad cnn ncsiaitin anne’ ddGiiiten des ub evd RieEs «1p dAMP SE ghd wudinenoy Aten b ax SoS OLAEOS 15 
Sy GS s ho. visi vaindn o okey al cok ch oat p adie ase ae uEe ences teecencssedanechhee 11 
POE TOG as 5 Gries vnc onisn ope Tht es Ohne sucny copes vhppadstilel al vicebe woke sac0 ao deb 50 


Aout SHIPPING.—We ship all desks, except one with each Order, in knock down: this method 
secures low freight rates and obviates all tt of breakage: the one desk is put up ready for 
use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together the desks for 25 cents 
each. No chargeis made for packing and me tag Fo ourcity depot or wharf-boat, andall screws, 
ink-wells, foot-rests, &., to entirely complete desks, included without extra cost. 

Let us eageee that SIXTY DAYS notice should be given in order to insure the prompt delivery 
of the outfit your school needs. For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slat- 
ing, and everything needed in Schools, call upon or add » With stamp for reply, 

Keo. 








J.B. MERVWW IN 
Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, No. 11 North Seventh Street, St. Louis, 

















